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the men in industry ready to buy! 


Men who initiate, influence and make industrial 
purchases read different business publications for 
different reasons. Unlike general industry magazines 
which they read to find out what their industry is 
doing ...and unlike functional magazines which 
they read to find out how it is done... they read 
and use product news publications as a PRIMARY 
SOURCE OF PRODUCT INFORMATION. Re- 
sult: You’re a step closer to the sale when you 
advertise in a product news publication. 





N.E.D. is the place where key men in industry look 
monthly to get ideas for using established, new & 
improved products and equipment to help them 
increase production, cut costs, up-grade products, 
and keep up with competition. 


Reader response and qualified sales leads — produced 
by N.E.D.—are setting all-time records! No*, 
more than ever, N.E.D. belongs on product adver 
tising schedules. 
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reaches industry’s most active 
buying group (at “%4¢ per copy)— 
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sic N.E.D. Plants Rated Over 
Group Industries Copies Reached $200,000 
33 = Primary Metal Industries 6,429 3,108 2,164 
. . 34 =‘ Fabricated Metal Products 10,320 7,304 4,116 
d tr al 35 Machinery (except Electrical) 13,807 7,614 4,311 
, every lNnaustrt 36 Electrical Machinery 8135 3124621206 
' 37 = Transportation Equipment 5,427 1,943 1,458 
° k 4 Sanaa Scient. Instru., etc. | 7 4 
m rdnance 
u nufacturing ar et Metalwerking Tetal 46,687 24,319 14,995 
20 Food & Kindred Products 2,891 2,063 1,922 
21 Tobacco Manufacturers 125 68 68 
22 ~— Textile Mill Products 2,671 1,859 1,714 
23 ~=—s Apparel 549 435 392 
24 ~—Lumber & Wood Products (except Furniture) 1,446 1,233 840 
25 ~—“ Furniture and Fixtures 1,519 1,102 689 
26 = Paper & Allied Products 2,511 1,165 
the est Dp ants 27 Printing & Publishin 586 413 5 
see 28 Chemicals & Allied Products 5,103 3,023 2,517 
29 ~=—- Products of Petroleum & Coal 868 
° 30 = Rubber Products 1,540 489 381 
0 all sizes 31 Leather Products aaa 692 515 
32 = Stone, Clay & Glass Products 2,870 1,814 1,367 
39 = Miscellaneous Industries _1,681 1,428 _/7 
Manvfacturing Tetal 71,891 40,803 28,157 
40-48 Transportation 800 491 488 
10-14 Mining 1,186 898 651 
49 — Utilities & Sanitary Services 1,061 640 633 
7 15-17 Contract Construction 176 123 110 
‘ S os —, Trade (other than Merchant) 2 4 33 
- vernment 
... all the important Tete Controlled Dicviboten EHC | S| WUE 
Advertisers, Agencies & Prospects 6,032 
buying l nflwen ces Grend Tetel 81,24 43,083 30,072 
| n these plants balanced low-cost coverage 
\ . . 
. of buying influences 
ith l t Results FUNCTIONS OF READERS Total 
... With low-cos = Pan. £ 
Yi C M FUNCTION % Primary % Secondary | secondory 
Ou an easure Production 20.6 15,483 25.4 28,395 43,851 
Piant Operation | 
‘ & Maintenance 28.8 21,645 24.2 27,054 48,662 | 
\ RE 
Engineering 
and Design 32.8 24,708 21.0 23,476 48,141 | 
. Purchasing 17.6 | 13,378 | 29.4 32,867 46,222 
| 
\ TOTALS 100% 75,214 100% 111,792 «1° 186,876 

















*2.49 job functions per reader 


Write for your free copy today! 





look #XEW EDITORIAL STUDY gives you an up-to-date a | 
bi peture of industry’s most caste and the active A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
hying group. Tells why they read different types of | 
idustrial publications ... how they use them... what 
oducts, § tind of advertising they like. This new N.E.D. study is 
wed on personal interviews with a typical cross-section 
the country’s industrial buying influences. Latest in- 
oduced ‘mation on N.E.D. market coverage, readership and adver- 
Now, § “% Tesults also are included in this new presentation. 


adver: 
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NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
Nedia/ scope, June, 1959 








New proof that you get fast action with 
these three mass magazines! 

























If you’re looking for immediate impact on a new 
product, a new model or a new campaign, better 
study the figures below. They tell you—for the first 
time—how these three mass magazines can give your 
message tremendous exposure the first week out: 


Reader Exposures to an Issue the First Week Out* 


POST . « + « « « 16,725,000 
LIFE * 2 « « « »« 15,934,000 
LOOK .. +. -« = = 9,322,000 


Total . .« « « « »« 41,981,000 


Nearly 42 million exposures the first seven days! 
And each issue of each magazine goes on piling 
up millions more exposures the next week and the 
next and the next. Fastest of all, of course, is The 
Saturday Evening Post, a magazine noted for its 
vitality... famous for providing fast-moving selling 
power issue after issue! 
*From Reader's Digest Report #6 on Reading Days 


29 million times each issue, 
someone turns to your ad page in the Post. 
That's Ad Page Exposure (APX)! 
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720,000 men went that-a-way! 


You'll find these men wherever you see 720,000 men, 473,000 are exclusive Inquirer 
The Inquirer. They all read it . . . on every readers. You can’t .each one of them in the 
average weekday They represent 63.5% evening newspaper. And out in the suburbs 
of the adult males in Delaware Valley who ... which account for 60% of the buying 
read a major Philadelphia daily. The other income ... where 64% of automotive sales 
major daily brings you only 661,000 heads are made... The Inquirer gives you 44% 

. accounting for 58.3% of the males who more male readers than the evening paper. 


read a major daily. . 
For sales, reach these men... in 
What’s more, of these aforementioned The Inquirer. 


For all the facts, all the figures, send for the extract of “Phila- 
delphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


FA Tie Philadelphia Inquirer 


Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER for 1,352,000 adult daily readers 
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Spring, and Thoughts on Media 


Spring. the first season of the year, not only brings forth the annual renewal 
of life on farm, field, and garden, but also a bountiful crop of business 
meetings from one end of the country to the other. During the months of 
April and May, I travelled some 10,000 miles attending these conferences 
and conventions devoted to one phase or another of the broad field of 
communications. 

Since the advent of Mepia/score I have been more than ever conscious 
of the important place which the subjects of media and media-buying are 
given on the agenda. But this should not be too surprising when we realize 
that the progress of every medium of advertising, if not its very survival, is 
dependent upon the choice of that medium by the advertiser and his adver- 
tising agency for the dissemination of a specific message to a specific audi- 
ence at a specific time. 

As I move about in advertising and publishing circles, I am always pleas- 
antly surprised—or pleased—at the number of persons who seize the opporttu- 
nity to tell me how much they like Mep1a/score. These compliments come 
not only from readers but from media as well. Who would be so lacking in 
susceptibility as to forego such an opportunity to inquire into the individual's 
personal whys and wherefores? So I find myself engaged in a perpetual one- 
man survey. 

The answers are, of course, as varied as the individual needs, interests and 
tasks of our readers, but they run the gamut of the editorial contents. 

The recent Starch series which brought requests for 15,000 reprints, the 
media check lists accounting for 45,000, and many other articles in demand 
beyond the original printing, all attest to the editorial vitality of Mep1a/- 
SCOPE. 

Gratifyingly, they point up Mep1a/scope’s helpfulness in the basic job 
responsibilities of the media-buying function, the exploration and delineation 
of media-buying techniques and strategies, tried and proved methods of 
performance in the art and science of media research, a sharing of skills and 
knowledge in an area of advertising practice long neglected. 

As I listen to these persons talk enthusiastically about Mepia/scoPe as 
though it were their very own, I hear our words coming back to us and I say 
to myself: “We must never let them down.” 

Is there an area of our avowed purpose in which we have failed to meet 
your specific requirements? We will be happy to hear from you. 





92 000 
READERS 
SEND 

A DOLLAR 





As the result of a single 
promotion in Harper’s Bazan, 
92,000 readers sent a 











shion is certainly one of the greatest forces in 
Jling—but it is even more than that. It is a broad 
limitless influence on every day living— 
the way we dress, the homes we buy, the food we 
and the cars we drive. 
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Then HARPER’S BAZAAR featured its “Beauty Banco’ 
15 advertisers’ samples, available in a shining 
she at $1.00 each, the entire output of 50,000 was 
siled within six weeks of publication, and 42,000 
bills were forced to be refunded—all through 
single page promotion in a single issue. 
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Similarly, when BAZAAR tied in with the new Galaxie 
by Ford—relating women’s fashions to the glamor- 
ous lines of 1959 cars—more than 130 retail firms 
jumped on the wagon. Wrote Stanley Marcus, Presi- 
dent of famed Dallas’ Neiman Marcus: “This was 
one of the most unusual and effective promotions in 
which we have participated.’ 
Springboards for Action 

Just as fashion is the springboard for action among 
readers of HARPER’S BAZAAR, so is an interest in boat- 
ing, home-making, travel and sport the springboard 
for action among the readers of other Hearst Special 
Interest Magazines. For advertising dollars work 
hardest where interest is greatest...and readers of 


Hearst Special Interest Magazines are already sold 
—only need to be told! 


Six Keys to Profits Through Action 


e Hearst readers are prospects, not just suspects 
e Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 
@ Editorial and advertising content work together 
e Editorial integrity lends prestige to advertising 
e Each Hearst Magazine is an authority in its field 
e Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 
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THE REVERE SHIRTS SHOWN ON 
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And in every one of your markets 
there’s a dealer whose thoughts about 
advertising begin and end in one 
place — his place. 

Fair enough. So fair that you may 
sometimes want to list his name in 
your national advertising. 

But many advertisers have found 
that it makes better sense for them 
and their dealers to supplement their 
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Greenley's Inc., 6204 N. Saginaw Street... 
Greenler's inc., 26°" ~ an 


Marketing begins with markets 


national advertising (in SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED) with regional dealer listings 
(in the four regional editions of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED). 

And this is just one of the many 
advantages of the flexibility these 
editions offer you. For details, write 
William A. Marr, Associate Adver- 
tising Manager, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 


THE FOUR REGIONAL EDITIONS of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
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MEMO TO MEDIA 
The Media Buying Function 


You may have heard Media/scope described 
as a publication for media buyers. While this 
pay sound accurate, there is a nuance involved 
nere. Media/scope is not published and edited 
for the title -- media buyer. It is published 
and edited for the function -- media buying. 
qQite a difference! 


The buying of advertising is discharged by 
individuals whose titles are media directors, 
time or space buyers, and by many individuals 
ghose titles give no clue to their media 
puying activities. 

The buying of space and time, then, is a 
function carried out by people who, regardless 
of title, have the responsibility of spending 
advertising dollars in media. 


They may be account people in an agency or 
even officers, depending upon the size and 
organization. Or they may be ad managers, 
vice presidents, or public relations directors 
in the client organization. 


Obviously, all such titles do not represent 
advertising buyers. So, how do you tell those 
that are buyers, from the many, many thousands 
that are not. To make this distinction is, of 
course, the trick. Who wants to pay for 
circulation that can't buy what media have 
to sell? 


That's why Media/scope is edited for the 
media-buying function and for no other in- 
terest. It is assembling an audience composed 
of people whose only interests and responsi- 
bilities are to analyze and buy your markets, 
your space and time. Filtered out are the many 
others whose interests and responsibilities lie 
elsewhere. No Media/scopes to them; no charge 
to you for their coverage. 


This concept helps to provide a perfect 
climate for media, the sellers of advertising, 
to talk to buyers of advertising -- and, inci- 
dentally, in a common language that both 
uiderstand. 


A publication's editorial objectives and 
wiginal concept ought to be defined at regular 
intervals, although there is nothing like 
Mading the magazine itself to estimate its 
editorial course. 

Sincerely, 


A Lh P7t02 2 


A. W. Moss 
Advertising Director 


(This insert appears only in those copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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; MEDIA-BUYING DECISIONS 


Today advertising management is more alert to and quite 
sensitive about its media-buying decisions. Some of this 
is due to growing top management interest in why such 
decisions are made, some to burgeoning competition be- 
tween major media for advertising dollars. The pressure 
is from all sides—and there is every indication that it 
is increasing. 

All this became abundantly clear at the 50th spring 
meeting, Association of National Advertisers, in Chicago. 
Despite preoccupation with top management relationships, 
media-buying emerged as a subject of great concern. 

Robert J. Eggert, marketing research manager, Ford 
Motor Company, triggered the media theme. He stressed 
that his management, “as is true of a growing number 
of managements, is constantly insisting on our measuring 
the effectiveness of advertising in terms of additional 
sales produced.” 

Also reflecting this media-buying pressure was a vigor- 
ous presentation (and defense) of television as an ad- 
vertising medium by Douglas L. Smith, advertising and 
merchandising director, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., who 
lashed out at TV’s critics and asked for more perspec- 
tive. 

Perspective was provided by Daniel D. Kinley, vice- 
president and manager for planning, research, and media, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. Wind-up speaker at ANA, he 

pointed out that there are too many variables for com- 
peting companies in the same product categories to come 
up with similar media decisions. 

Eleven major factors for weighing media decisions 
were listed: budget, competitive activity, frequency vs. 
coverage, continuity, impact on distribution, flexibility, 
franchise position, standards of acceptance (media), cost 
per thousand, effectiveness of selling message, and pros- 
pective customers. 

Whether one likes it or not, apples-and-oranges com- 
parisons must be made in buying media, Mr. Kinley said. 
Four steps were outlined for solving the problems en- 
countered in making such comparisons: 

1. Determine the best way to use each media type for 
the character of your product. 


2. Determine the basic figures for each media type that 
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comes closest to the cost per thousand of effective selling 
messages delivered to prime prospects. 

3. Compare all media types on the basis of these costs 
per thousand. 

4. Weigh in the remaining factors to see to what extent 
they may offset differences in cost. 


In Mr. Kinley’s opinion, the three key ways to improve 
media decisions are: 

1. To have a clearly defined marketing strategy based 
solidly on complete market information, and to com- 
municate it to all levels of the marketing team, including 
media people. 

2. To keep accurate data on sales and consumer in- 
formation which can be related to media variations—and 
make it available for use. 

3. Be willing to experiment with media by careful test 
marketing. 


PART-TIME FARMERS 

Although there has been much favorable comment upon 
T. Norman Tveter’s “How Much of the Farm Market Is 
Worth Cultivating?” (Mepia/score April 1959), it is 
apparent that the entire story of the farm market has not 
yet been told. There is more to U. S. Census figures than 
meets the eye, and it is possible to regard farms not 
merely as units of real estate that produce income ac- 
cording to their size and productivity, but also as people 
who represent purchasing power for advertisers that is 
not always related to the income that these people actually 
derive from their farm interests. These people may some- 
times be part-time farmers, the persons who may derive 
more of their income from manufacturing or other pur- 
suits than they do from agriculture, but who still have 
an interest in and sometimes even a spiritual attachment 
for farming, no matter how little time they may spend 
at it, how small their holdings, or how slight their de- 
pendence upon farming for their livelihood. 


Mep1a/score believes that this contention suggests an 
interesting area for exploration, for there is no doubt that 
these peripheral farmers often have more income and 
hence are often better prospects than are some full-time 
farmers for many of the products that may be advertised 














in farm publications and which all families use, such as 
appliances, passenger automobiles, and many types of soft 
goods. Moreover, they may buy more farm machinery and 
equipment than the size or productivity of their farms 
would warrant, because they are not dependent upon 
farming for their subsistence. 

For buyers of space in farm publications, then, we 
will attempt to explore this interesting although ill-defined 
area of consumer influence, even if the process will take 
some time. One farm publisher told us he had had four 
men working for four months in the latest batch of De- 
partment of Agriculture data in search of such evidence, 
but still lacked any firm conclusions. 


PROMISING MAGAZINE RESEARCH 


It looks as though the Magazine Publishers Association 
is getting down to brass tacks in its efforts to offset tele- 
vision’s advances. 

A highlight of the report to MPA’s board, presented at 
the group’s recent meeting at White Sulphur Springs, was 
an account of some genuinely interesting research spon- 
sored by the research committee of MPA’s subsidiary 
Magazine Advertising Bureau. The project was a test 
use of the Market Research Corporation of America’s 
national consumer panel for a period of six weeks last 
January and February. Some 1,500 of MRCA’s 6,000- 
family national panel were employed to test the hypothesis 
advanced by earlier research (e.g.. that conducted in 
Toledo by Stewart, Dougall & Company) that there is a 
measurable difference between heavy magazine readers 
and heavy TV viewers. 


The result of this pilot test: 

@ Heavy magazine families had “a very pronounced 
edge” over heavy TV viewing families in terms of income 
and education. 

@ In most of the commodities cross-tabulated in the 
test, magazine families had a distinct buying edge over 
heavy TV viewing families. Three exceptions: soaps and 
detergents, cold cereals, instant coffee. 

@ Magazines reportedly won out on a coverage com- 
parison. The cost of the specific TV shows included were 
determined. Then the proportion of the market for the 
product advertised (represented by the families viewing 
that show) was also determined. 

Using the total expenditure for the four TV shows, a 
logical list of magazines costing the same amount of 
money was drawn up, the coverage of the dentifrice mar- 
ket by this list computed, and the result compared with 
the TV coverage. 

The MAB’s research committee has voted a full six- 
weeks’ study using MRCA’s full panel of 6,000 house- 
holds. There will also be some extensions of the study. 
For one thing, the list of recorded magazines and tele- 
vision shows was expanded from 30 to 35 apiece. Second, 











cross-tabulated commodities were expanded from 10 
30 (20 high-turnover items, 10 durables). Third, om 
or more additional questionnaires were projected, to elici 
from panel members more information on attitudes apf 
activities. 


CORPORATE IMAGE STUDY 

Again, a significant and forward-looking study has bee 
contributed to advertising and to media by Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. This time it is on th 
corporate image, as contrasted with the business publica. 
tion profile study released recently (see MEDIA/scops, 
page 59, May, 1959). 

Made to determine why farmers often buy one brand 
of machinery more readily than equally good competitive 
brands, this pilot study produced six conclusions; 

1. Farmers have very definite images of the various 
farm equipment manufacturers. 

2. The manufacturers’ images are definable. 

3. The corporate image study must be considered a 
tool of top management—-not just advertising. 

4. A corporate image is probably built up over th 
years. A factor that has been a strength may today be 
a weakness. 

5. Changes in corporate image must start with manage. 
ment policies and decisions. 

6. Corporate image study findings offer excellent 
guides for creating advertising campaigns that hit the 
target. 

Basis for the study was produced by a survey of farm 
ers to find out the most frequently mentioned character. 
istics used to evaluate farm machinery manufacturers 
The LO most-mentioned characteristics were then used for 
an additional study. In personal interviews, farmers were 
asked to rate four different companies on these character 
istics. The importance of the characteristics as rated by 


the farmers were: 


Parts and service available locally 100% 
Dependable local dealers 75% 
Priced right 67% 
Reliable company 64% 
Economical to operate 60% 
Weil engineered 57% 
Plenty of power 53% 
Dependable equipment 50% 
Up-to-date design 32% 
Convenient terms in buying 25% 


As pointed out by Charles W. Russell, account super 
visor in charge of farm advertising for the agengy, itis 
necessary to know the ratings of each individual com 
pany to form the basis for an effective advertising ca 
paign. The main factor is that top management can then 
center attention on strengthening its weak characteristic 
while the advertising is emphasizing the positive phases 
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There’s a new magic to the magazine page! Of course, we mean the June 


‘4 tademark of MeCall’s 


ae BD Nelia/seope, June, 1959 


McCall's, where both advertisers and editors are abloom with some 
of the eye-catchingest ideas of the year. For example: 


How to sell a seal. General Foods has cooked up a new emphasis 

on its famous seal to symbolize the many things the General Foods 
Kitchens do for the housewife. It’ll soon be widely used in both packages 
and ads. But, for the job of further selling the seal to the nation, 

GF’s agency, Benton & Bowles, designed an unusual three-page 
Printacular. First page —a display of the seal in all its sizes. Then — 

a two-page picture of what’s cooking in the GF Kitchens, and some of the 
interesting dishes that come out of it. 


Split-level spreads. Scholz Homes Inc. has taken two consecutive 
spreads (4 pages) to stir up the excitement it deserves for its prize-winning 
Mark ’59 “House Of The Year.” First spread shows the outside views; 
next spread, the inside. The ad has a coupon (for a brochure), 

and a complete national listing of affiliated local builders. 

(Agency: Harold W. Dancer.) 


Spread-ette for ‘‘Kedettes.”’ U.S. Rubber (Agency: Fletcher D. 
Richards) is joining the growing list of advertisers who are getting more 
display out of a page-area by spreading it across two facing half-pages. 
Take a look at the “Kedettes” ad, and see if you don't agree. 


How to lay out a headline. “From Blue Mood To Pink Cloud 
In Seconds” wrote the N. W. Ayer agency copywriter for Bell Telephone’s 
ad on long-distance calls. With Art and Media Departments cooperating, 
they gave the “mood” a blue two-color space on the left-hand page, 

and the “cloud” a pink space on the right. Fitted together in checker- 
board design, it’s an ad that rings the bell. 


And editorial magic, too. McCall's editors are just as enthusiastic 
as its advertisers over the new “dramatic use of print.” McCall’s 

readers are now “shopping the sections” from Fashions to Foods to 
Interior Decorating, for one of the most colorful experiences offered 

in the magazine world today. 





the magazine of Togetherness, circulation now more than 5,400,000 / © 1959 McCall Corporation 
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Your Golden 


Opportunity 
to Increase 


HOWA 
REGISTE 


@ The 50th Annual Edition will ex- 
ceed any previously published, both 
in comprehensiveness, scope and 
value to its paid subscribers. 


@ It offers a sales potential un- 
oa in buyer-seller traffic, un- 
ualled in sales producing inquiries 
ming in + sae buying action. 
50, 000 items of 12,500 manufactur- 
ers will be on display. 
@ Schedule YOUR products for 
front line attention now. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
ABC 461 Eighth Ave. « New York 1, N. Y. ABP 














TvB’s ROLE 


My deepest appreciation for your 
most recent kind words about the 
Bureau. (See Mepia/scope, April 
1959, “Men of the Month in Media.” ) 
However, I must quarrel with one 
point—the implication that TvB will 
be involved in selling one form of 
television against another. This is not 
correct. 

One of the important assets of TvB 
is its position of being able to pro- 
pose either network or spot television 
depending upon the advertiser’s par- 
ticular problem. We firmly believe 
that the best form of television sell- 
ing requires that the positive features 
of all forms of television be presented, 
and that there is little gained by any 
attempt to pit one against the other. 
I can see no signs that both spot and 
network cannot “live together under 
TvB’s ample roof” as you put it. I 
believe that to effectively promote one 
requires the ability to promote both. 

Norman E. Casu 

President, Television Bureau of 

Advertising. 


STURDY SMALL AGENCY 


First, let us compliment you on 
your fine publication Mep1a/score! 

It’s an excellent publication, with a 
good, solid shot of factual informa- 
tion, rather than a lot of mere conjec- 
tures and vague theories. 

Second, even though we are not 
always able to read it when it comes 
into our shop, eventually we do so, 
hence, we're writing you now. 

Your editorial, “Small Agencies 
and the 15%” we found most interest- 
ing! We wholeheartedly agree with 
you that if any agency, small, medi- 
um, or large in size expects the usual 
agency commission, it also, naturally, 
assumes financial responsibility. 

Make no mistake about it, we too 
have our “little monsters” who seem 
to think we’re a bank instead of a 
full-fledged advertising agency. As in 
the case of many other agencies, many 
times we're “on the spot” to. pay 
media before we’ve been paid. 

However, either an agency is an 
agency, or it isn’t. So far as we are 
concerned, the nation would be a lot 
better off with less so-called “adver- 
tising agencies” who don’t know the 


first basic elements about how to 
erate an agency in the first place, 
“Throw the pretenders out!” 


be our suggestion! If they’re ig 


men, they’ll never grow big 

If they’re big men in the first 
then no one will stop them from 

ing and becoming big. Of course 
takes guts, a tremendous amount: 
hard work (no 8:00-5:00 routing) 
ability, drive, and certainly sound 
perience, plus always keeping up wih 
the latest techniques. 

Yes, we're a “small agency” wih 
four out of five of our staff ex-Ney 
Yorkers. Just because we're “small” 
doesn’t mean we have to be [ith 
people. Keep up your good work; 


we like it! 
Wii H. Doves 
Owner, Douglas Advertising Agen 
cy, Rapid City, S. D. 


NOT ENOUGH TIME 


I should like to make one comment 
on your editorial entitled “Medis 
Problems of Small Agencies” in th 
April issue. You seem to take the 
position that there is no difference 
between the media problems faced 
by small and large agencies. While 
you may be technically correct, on 
comment obtained by the editor you 
sent around to the small agencies 
holds the key to the answer you 
sought: “The big problem I haves 
not enough time.” 

In most small and medium-sized 
agencies (up to $2 million gross bil 
ing), the media function is either 
performed by only one individual 
either full or part-time, or by each 
account executive part-time. Regaré 
less of the structural set-up, everyom 
in a small agency doubles and triples 
in brass. Since an individual only has 
two hands, two eyes, and one brain, 
and since there are only 7-10 work 
ing hours in one day, insufficient time 
becomes a major problem. 

While it may be true that may 
such agency executives are guilly ® 
what industrial engineers ¢ 
efficient time utilization,” the } 
lem becomes acute in the 
media research, analysis, and et 
tion. Client advertisers, reg: 
their size, deserve a high ¢ 
media service. Since this 
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Qued-Cities largest Combined Daily Circulation 


RST 100 MARKETS 





HIGH EMPLOYMENT HERE. Tota! 
employment in the Quad-Cities 
more than 7000 between 
Jon. 15 and mid-March of this year, 
according to the Illinois and the 
lowa State Employment Services. 

t figures here now stand 
at 102,350. Outlook for the next few 
months is for additional moderate 


employment expansion. 


DEERE & CO. LEADS WAY. A 
recent statement by the manage- 
ment of Deere & Co. indicates larg- 
est sales volume in company history 
—now at a half billion a year level. 
Of the more than 300 other indus- 
trial concerns in the Quad-City area, 
many of them share directly in this 
prosperity; others are prospering in 
alarge variety of unrelated product 
markets. 


i 


ABILITY TO BUY. Quad-Citians 
we spendable income (above no- 
tional average) to buy goods and 
services, generously. Here indeed is 
an excellent market in which to 


place a profitable advertising invest- 
ment. 


TEST IT YOURSELF. More national 
advertisers are using the Quad- 
Cities as a test market: metropolitan 
population—steady employment— 
potent buying power—controllable 


ASK US. We are happy to supply 
curent data and help correlate your 
Promotion plans in the Quad-City 
metropolitan area. Address Harold 

, National advertising direc- 
ier, for these two Illinois newspapers 
Which cover 3 of the 4 Quad-Cities. 


ISLAND ARGUS 
LINE DISPATCH 











traditionally been considered agency 
overhead (coming out of the 15 per 
cent commission), the amount of 
time that can be budget-allocated to 
this function in the case of low-cost 
media such as trade, technical and 
professional journals, is not sufficient 
to result in quality evaluations. 

What with the continued existence 
of the “apples and oranges” problem 
in circulation breakdowns, vertical 
vs. horizontal media breakdowns, 
conflicting claims of space repre- 
sentatives, the difficulties in measure- 
ment of perception, attention, reader- 
ship, and retention, and a host of 
other variables, the small-agency me- 
dia man is hard-pressed to come up 
with quality recommendations, based 
on either facts or evidence, in the 
time he can economically spend. 

Thus, the media problem of the 
small-to-medium-sized agency would 
seem to be capable of solution only 
by the media themselves. That is, to 
present their circulation and reader- 
ship data in a standard, unbiased, 
and easy-to-compare format, so that 
the media function can become capa- 
ble of a slight amount of mechaniza- 
tion or, at least, standardization; 
thus permitting it to be performed at 
the required level of quality, but also 
without the necessity of expending an 
uneconomic quantity of loss-produc- 
ing man-hours in the process. 


Gerarp E. NisTaL 
Industrial Advertising Counsel, 
New York. 


STANDARDIZED BILLING 


I read with great interest B. M. 
Reiss’ letter to the Editor of Mep1/- 
scope (April 1959), asking media to 
standardize their billing procedures. 
May I assure him that the business 
press is aware of the need, and that 
the Associated Business Publications 
is actively working to bring about 
such standardization? 

Since ABP’s earliest beginnings 
back in 1906, good publishing per- 
formance has been the primary aim 
of our cooperative efforts. As a step 
toward this goal, we issued in 1952 
our “Recommended Standards for 
Business Paper Practices.” 

We recently revised the 70-page 
binder, which covers a variety of 
areas of publishing practice and pro- 
cedure. The index lists more than 
400 items that touch on our relations 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Here’s an example of good, sound 

marketizing* that’s sure to bring 

gratifying sales results: 

@ 130 pages of advertising in 4 pub- 
lications 

@ direct mail coordinated with ad- 
vertising 

@ complete catalog in CHEMICAL 
MATERIALS CATALOG 

@ all advertising copy containi 
cross-references to CMC “for “4 
ditional information” 

@ sales organization briefed on the 
whole program 


Like a baseball team 
with 9 men 


. to be most effective, your sales 
program must be complete. So be 
sure, when selling chemicals and 
raw materials, that you have a 
complete marketizing* budget — 
with sufficient funds to schedule 
your catalog in CMC. Also, your 
campaign will be greatly en- 
hanced by the use of reminders, 
in all advertising and direct mail, 
that call attention to your prod- 
uct information, available in 
CMC. 


Throughout the CPI market 


your catalog in CMC gives all the 
dollars you invest in marketizing 
a better return. It reaches all the 
important buying, specifying in- 
fluences in over 12,000 processing 
plants — always available for 
ready research and development 
reference. 


MARKETIZING ...2 method of devel- 
oping industrial sales and 
product acceptance through 
the coordination of sales 
strategy — advertising — 
direct mail — and effective 
catalog distribution. 
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REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. S 
For complete information, 


430 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
consult our “‘tell-all’’ pages in SRDS 
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To pick your best advertising buy 
in the architect and engineer 
planned building market, 
Architectural Record suggests 


GET THE ANSWERS 10 





BASIC QUESTIO 





Who leads in architect and engineer CIRCULATION ? 


Architectural Record—by a margin of 16%! Here are paid 
circulation figures from current A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements of 
the three leading architectural magazines: 


Architect Engineer Total Architect and 
Circulation Circulation | Engineer Circulation 





Architectural Record 18,103 9,857 27,960 
Progressive Architecture 16,504 7,521 24,025 
Architectural Forum 14,411 5,087 19,498 


5 GEE RIOR ER OLE HO EIEN ER ALOT a ob 


And you can reach Architectural Record’s unequaled architect 
and engineer circulation at the lowest cost per page per 1,000! 


Who has the most MARKET COVERAGE? 


Architectural Record. Over 88% of the total dollar value of all 
architect-planned building, nonresidential and residential, is in 
the hands of the Record’s architect and engineer subscribers. 


Who has preferred READERSHIP ? 


Architects and engineers have voted Architectural Record “‘pre- 
ferred” in 118 out of 131 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING 
PRODUCT MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR AGENCIES. 


And Record’s renewal percentage is the highest in its field. 


Who’s strongest in EDITORIAL ? 


Architect and engineer circulation, market coverage, readership 
and renewals all point to Architectural Record. So do other 
Record exclusives including - most editorial pages - editorial 
content continuously timed and balanced with the aid of Dodge 
Reports to be of maximum value to architects and engineers in 
terms of the work on their boards - editorial evaluation by Eastman 
Research Organization - 5 out of 6 editorial awards to architec- 
tural magazines by The American Institute of Architects. 


Who's ahead in ADVERTISING ? 


Architectural Record, for the 13th straight year! 
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There’s one more question we would welcome the chance to 
answer: “How can Architectural Record help us sell more (name 
of your product)? Won’t you ask us? 


iz Architectural ® © 
Record 2x22" 


New York 18, N. Y. ; 


Pe 
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5 ways 


The May Company Store, 
University Heights, Ohio; 
Architects: Victor Gruen 
Associates, J. A. Bialosky; 
Photographer: 

Jack Sterling. 





| THE FORT WORTH 

|  §TAR-TELEGRAM 

| GIVES YOU 

| THE LARGEST 

| COMBINED DAILY 
CIRCULATION 


IN THE RICH 


“Bi 038 paity 


or 
! 
! 
(Morning and Evening combined) 
| 
! 
be 


am at SUNDAY* 


=~ 
~ 


One ad in the Star-Telegram 
gets your message to 100 
wealthy West Texas Counties 
with 24.7% of total state in- 
come and 24.9% of total state 
sales! 


*ABC Audit Report, 
March 31, 1958 


Fort WorTH 
STAR-T ELEGRAM 





(Continued from page 13) 
with advertising agencies and adver- 
tisers. 

Of special interest to your readers 
will be pages 41 to 49, where we have 
devoted an entire section to Recom- 
mended Standard Invoices. The main 
purpose is to provide a standard for- 
mat that includes all the information 
required, so that agencies do not 
have to do their own computations 
to determine the amount to be paid. 

ABP, working often with the Com- 
mittee on Business Publications of 
the AAAA, initiated these original 
works in an effort to bring about im- 
proved customer relations and pub- 
lishing efficiency. By the recent re- 
issuance of the Standards binder, we 
are hoping to stimulate further in- 
terest in standardizing publishing 
practices. 

I hope your readers will find this 
binder helpful in answering many 
questions on business publishing 
practices. If they have specific ques- 
tions or suggestions regarding this 
work, or how it might be advanced, 
I would be happy to hear about them. 

LAWRENCE STEINBERG 

Assistant Director of Information 


Services, ABP. 


CRITICIZES AWARD 


With agencies and advertisers put- 
ting more and more emphasis on 
measuring the actual reach of their 
advertisements and commercials—the 
contrasts of the selection for your 
Annual Media Awards amaze me. 

For years, television rating services 
have been reporting the actual size of 
the audience tuned to specific pro- 
grams. This wasn’t fine enough for 
the advertiser. He had to get closer 
to his commercial audience, so he 
used the “average minute audience.” 
This still not being fine enough, study 
after study has been made by rating 
services, networks, and advertisers to 
determine to what extent TV sets are 
“attended.” In contrast to the propa- 
ganda about sets being unattended, 
none of the studies showed more than 
5 per cent unattended sets. 

All of these steps helped the adver- 
tiser pinpoint the number of people 
viewing his specific commercial. 

While the TV industry has been 
chopping away at its own audience, 
the magazine industry finds one mul- 
tiplier after another to extend its cir- 
culation figures to astronomical and 
unbelievable figures — all this time, 


the 3,250,006 
Girl Scout Market 











Girl Scouts are taught early 
the importance of good 
grooming as part of the basic 
Girl Seout program. 


e The key to this multi-mi 
dollar market ...the prime infle 
ence in directing the activities of 
the 2,500,000 Girl Scouts through 
out the country . . . the Girl Scout 
Leader. 


@ These 750,000 adults in Scout 
ing turn to their trade paper, the 
the GIRL SCOUT LEADER Mag. 
azine for the new ideas and sug 
gestions they need in their work. 


© Join companies like Kimber 
ly-Clark, Toni, Personal Products 
and Mentholatum, and you'll find 
that the careful scrutiny thes 
opinion leaders give to each page 
of the GIRL SCOUT LEADER 
pays off in an alert, responsié 


audience for your sales message. §) 


Call or write for additional infor 


mation on reaching this vital mar 
ket most effectively through thef 


Published by the Girl Scouts of the USA 
830 Third Avenue New York 22,6 
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further and further away 
from the advertiser’s audience to his 
fic advertisement. For this, they 

an Annual Media Award. 

Is the advertising fraternity sug- 

ing that the broadcast industry 
aso shift into reverse? Are you sug- 

ing that we start using some fancy 
gultipliers to come up with astronom- 
jal figures of potential rather than 
gual viewers as does the Saturday 
Beening Post? 

A bronze plaque was awarded to 
Miles Wallach for his speech and 
dudy advocating “It is people who 
watch television, people who buy 

..-” Completely in reverse, 
abronze plaque is then issued to the 
Saturday Evening Post for getting as 
jar away from people as possible 
measuring something described as 
pages exposed to air. 

HaRVEY SPIEGEL 

Director of research, Television 

Bureau of Advertising. 

The Annual Media Awards winners 
were picked, not by MeEptA/scopE, 
but by independent panels of judges 
gel-known in the advertising busi- 
ness. Their names are listed in the 
April issue of MEDIA/scoPE, page 24. 

—The Editor 


PUBLISHERS’ INVOICES 
I noted with considerable interest 


the letter from B. M. Reiss, published 


mpage 13 of your April issue. 

For several years I have been car- 
fing on a running conversation with 
ANPA, ABP, and NBP, as well as 
ttade papers and small-town news- 
papers. My file of correspondence has 
been sent to some of these organiza- 
fons to illustrate problems we have 
been trying to correct. I doubt if any- 
thing will ever be accomplished be- 
tase the publishers’ organizations 
em ill accuse their own membership 
iilax details, and they are not likely 
Wenap at the hand that feeds them. 

ives in the larger agencies 

Mnot concerned with the daily prob- 
lems of some billing clerk. The sum 
Wal is that the condition exists and 
agencies must live with it. 

Ohly yesterday we paid a bill dated 
31 received in our office April 


WThis publisher has steadfastly ad- 


to the practice of holding his 
bills until expiration of the discount 


usa fg ee 


? Louris A. BRANDENBURG 
“Omer, Louis A. Brandenburg Ad- 
Wettising, Tulsa, Okla. 
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In Media 


Evaluation Facts 


Come First 


Robert C. Hall, Jr., Media Director of Cargill, Wilson & 
Acree, Inc., of Richmond, has these thoughts on business 
media selection: 


Editorial personality, while important, should not 
overshadow circulation audit facts. The majority of 
reputable publishers spend considerable sums on cir- 
culation statements, audience characteristic studies 
and editorial and advertising content analysis. Utiliz- 
ing these statistics is not an admission of weakness, 
but rather requires technical skill and market under- 
standing. As buyers, we owe our advertisers and these 
publishers the time and effort to use audit statements 
to their fullest.9 9 


Circulation numbers are only one factor in 
selecting business publications. There must always be 
interpretation and evaluation of all of the facts to 
determine the most effective media for your industrial 
advertising. 


Mc Graw- Hill 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd ST., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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Ted Meredith Knows 


He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 





Media Supervisor, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York 


Ted Meredith's recent visit to the 
Long Beach market bas convinced 
him that “Long Beach is a seaport 
with unequaled facilities. This, 
along with a strong newspaper 
medium, gives it identification as 
a metropolitan market in its 
own right.” 


The Independent, Press- 
Telegram covers more than 
7 out of 10 Long Beach 
homes. No other daily 
newspaper covers even | 
out of 10. 


Source: Audit Bureau of Circulations 
report Mar. 31, 1958 





Independent 


Morning Evening Sundey 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


Member Metro Comics Group 








Numbers Game . . . James Seiler, 
Director of the American Research 
Bureau, in announcing plans to pull 
the Arbitron Rating Service out of 
Chicago remarked, “Just because our 
figures are correct, we’re getting mas- 
sacred.” In discussing the subject 
further Mr. Seiler pointed out that no 
one has questioned the accuracy or 
cost of the service but that the Chi- 
cago stations wouldn’t subscribe to it 
on the basis that they need services 
which show sets-in-use figures high 
enough to justify existing nighttime 
rates. Considering the problems sta- 
tions are having justifying their 
nighttime rates with the higher rat- 
ings of other services, it is not hard 
to see why they are balking at this 
one, good as it may be. 


Rate Wrangle . . . Rumor has it 
that one of the things which might 
possibly hamper the anticipated lin- 
age growth as a result of newspapers’ 
“total selling” program is the differ- 
ence between national and local rates. 
As is the case with the broadcast in- 
dustry, advertisers and their agencies 
have stepped-up their agitation for a 
single-rate structure for both national 
and local advertisers. Some quarters 
of the newspaper industry believe 
that all classes of advertisers should 
operate under sliding-scale rates, and 
that more wide-spread institution of 
them might reduce the pressure for 
the single-rate card. However, this 
thinking does not follow that of the 
buyers of the medium, who would 
like to see both instituted. 


Triple-Spot Buying . . . In spite of 
the intensive campaign against triple- 
spotting by agencies during the 
last year, the value of television to 
some advertisers seems to be weaken- 
ing the campaign these days. As a 
matter of fact, it is reported that at 
least one agency media director (who 
because of self-preservation chose to 
remain unnamed) commented on the 


fact that he authorized the 

of known triple-spotted time 
of the fact that the adverti: 
withdraw the unspent portion 
budget. Time buyers with guy 
hope that there won’t be tog: 
weaklings in their ranks. 
concerned about the possi 
their clients’ future commerical 
ing three or four others if ther 
in on the triple-spotting issue, ~ 


Revival . . . The future might; 
widespread reestablishment of j 
used medium that has been 

for a long time. “Ad-Wrap,”j 
now called by its new champia 
Gore, president of the Fort 
dale, Fla., News, is a deal 

for a certain cost per thousand, 
client gets a combination of 
paper space and an “ad-wrapper 
around all home-delivered papers in 
the markets you buy. Ward-Grifith 
the exclusive selling representativ 
for the medium, calls it doubleba- 
reled newspaper advertising penette 
tion. It sounds like a terrific idea fe 
new product introduction or othe 
special promotions where homed 
livered circulation is high. 


Car Radio . . . The Radio Adve 
tising Bureau has been showing te 
research it has done in connection 
with the impact of car radio adver 
tising as the “last word” before peo 
ple make a brand decision when of 
shopping. The research, which w# 
conducted in retail outlets, shows the 
shoppers’ exposure to four maj 
media before going to the outlet, Ur 
fortunately, the research does not tit 
in exposure to advertising of t 
brands purchased. For some reaw 
or other, outdoor advertising was 
included as a competing mediun. 
RAB admits overlooking this # 
portant “last word” medium. : 
Dave Wasko is vice president of Gey 
Morey, Madden & Ballard, Ine. 


Media/scope, June, 9 
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You're looking at the Barnes’ home in 
Dallas County, lowa. A few years ago 
you'd have probably taken it for a sample 
home in an expensive suburb. Today, it’s a 
sample of how prosperous FARM JOURNAL 
families live—and want to live. 


Of course, there are farm homes not as 

modern as the Barnes’. But every day, 
more and more are looking this way. 
And most farm families look to FARM 
JOURNAL to help show the way. 


Prosperous farm families are today’s 
most eager buyers. And with $200 billion 
worth of assets, they’re well primed for 
purchasing. 


Gash in on this passion for fashion. 
Make the most of this marketing oppor- 
unity. Just remember these two impor- 
lant facts: Nothing influences farm fami- 
lis like a farm magazine—and no farm 
magazine means so much to so many as 
Fan JOURNAL. 


Media/ scope, June, 1959 








Mr. & Mrs. Walter C. Barnes of Dallas Co., lowa, as featured in FARM JOURNAL 


PRIMER FOR PURCHASING 


The big and growing assets of 
farm families in billions of dollars. 


1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


$164.6 
$168.2 
$176.4 
$186.7 
$200. 


U.S. D.A. estimates 


* Speaking of buying power, more 
than 70% of U.S. farm families 
have no mortgage debt—89% of 
total assets are unpledged. 


Most of the best 
farm families depend on 


the same is true 
among advertisers 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 
Richard J. Babcock, President 
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WNBQ leads all other 
Chicago stations with the largest 
average share of audience all week long 
... 10% greater than the second station, 50% 

greater than the third. This Number One position 
holds during such key periods as 6 to 10 p.m., and 
10 p.m. to Midnight, Sunday through Saturday; Sign-on 
to Noon, Monday through Friday. From 10 p.m. to 
Midnight, Monday through Friday where Jack Paar 

reigns supreme over feature films, the WNBQ share 


is 150% greater than the second station’s share. 
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in Chicago Television. NBC 
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DEMAND FOR COLOR 


Television, movies, and the fashion 
feld are stimulating unparalleled de- 
gands for color by the consuming 

ic. These commonplace interests 
ye an accurate barometer of what the 
ic wants. Newspapers will find it 
le to take advantage of these 
gwarding guide posts. 
"Newspapers are overlooking a po- 
satially major competitive advantage 
other media in their hesitation 
to promote more color and strong 
gaphic design. While color processes 
gemore costly, I am nonetheless con- 
yinced that increased costs would be 
‘dheorbed by greater advertising pull- 
ing power, if color techniques were 


























Through extensive research with 
news stock, I have become intimately 
familiar with its nature. I consider 
that nature—and the characteristics of 
it-very seriously before development 
of an idea. Much of the research has 
included color experiments to learn 
the reaction of opaque, transparent, 
and metallic inks on newspaper stock. 
‘These experiments have brought a 
‘Walization that there are endless pos- 


“Graphic arts design brings news 
sock to life in a more exciting man- 
ner than enamel stock, and the rugged 
texture of newsprint surface lends 
itself uncompromisingly to simple 
slid designs. Graphic designs pro- 
duce definite stopping power.—ARN- 
ou VaRcA, creative art supervisor, 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
from an article in Print. 





NEW FACTOR IN RATINGS 


By a hard analysis of a new factor 
in ratings, we’ve discovered that what 
sme of the more responsible critics 
ad advertising agencies have been 
advocating for the good of the medi- 





Stahor » . 
at WM is, in most cases, the best advo- 
Ri tay for the profit of the advertiser. 


elements of our report 
brought out the following supplemen- 
talconclusions on TV programing for 
sponsors : 





+ Every-week sponsorship is more 
—even proportionally — than 
week rotation. 
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e On the same basis, an hour show 
is proportionally more effective than 
a half-hour show. 


e Evening is generally a_ better 
“buy” than daytime. 


e Length of time on air is a pro- 
gressively increasing advantage to a 
sponsor. 


e Entertainer as “image” of spon- 
sor is a plus. 


e It is a conspicuous advantage to 
include sponsor’s name in show title. 


e Sponsor’s name on-camera dur- 
ing course of show is clearly profit- 


able. 


e Single product commercials are 
better than multiple selling. 


But in nearly all cases, the environ- 
ment factor was more powerful, not 
only than any one of the above ele- 
ments, but actually was more power- 
ful than all of them combined. In 
these paired comparisons, in which 
the same advertiser, and in many 
cases the same advertising agency, 
had on the air a “warm, friendly 
show” and a Western or adventure 
show, in each case, regardless of the 


length of time on the air, regardless 
of alternate weeks, etc., the warm, 
human, friendly show consistently 
outranked in “sponsor rating,” often 
by more than two to one, the crime- 
Western type of show.—Norman B. 
NorMaAN, president, Norman, Craig & 
Kummel, Inc., in presentation ex- 
plaining “sponsor’s rating.” 


EFFECTIVENESS STUDY 


How can we break down the very 
real wall of management misunder- 
standing and, sometimes even dis- 
trust, that exists in large part because 
we cannot give predictive or even aft- 
er-the-fact specific and precise sales 
results via advertising research? 

To break down that wall, we must 
first become resigned to a continuing 
and ever increasing interest in adver- 
tising on the part of top management. 
In other words, it is idle to hope that 
management’s interest in advertising, 
as so many of you so ardently pray, 
will just quietly dry up and blow 
away. 

Because advertising is generally be- 
coming such a sizable expenditure, 
and its success is becoming so in- 





ities in the graphics of newspa- - 
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GROUP DISCOUNT 


SAVE 28. 
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PLUS 2: CASH DISCOUNT 
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creasingly linked to the total success 
of the companies that employ it, that 
management must be interested and 
involved in it, as they must follow all 
key corporate activities. 

Accepting this involvement, we see 
in advertising research a great tool to 
help get management understanding 
of the advertising process. 

Because management understands 
the purpose of research of all kinds, 
research, to them, is a systematized 
effort to discover ways of improve- 
ment. 

And improvement —that is, greater 
productiveness—is what advertising 
research offers to advertising, a result 
that every management will applaud 
and encourage. 

But it will expect to see, in the 
effort to improve advertising through 
research, a well-rounded, well organ- 
ized and total program which brings 
the focus of research facts to every 
part of the total advertising effort. 

To this end, I honestly commend as 
strongly as I can, a program based, 
if not literally, then at least in con- 
cept, on the organized approach to 
advertising research which you will 
find in the new “Management Guide- 
book.” 

For what corporate management 
wouldn’t be reassured by a program 
that: 

Evaluates the market—that is, that 
accurately defines the opportunity 
which any product faces; 

Evaluates the motives which move 
that potential market to buy; 

Evaluates the message which trans- 
lates those motives into persuasive 
advertising ; 

Evaluates the relative effectiveness 
of the media which can best deliver 
that message to the proper audience; 
and 

Evaluates the impact of the deliv- 
ered messages on the media audience. 
—Henry SCHACHTE, executive vice 
president, Lever Brothers Company, 
before ANA, New York. 


TV PROGRAM RESPONSIBILITY 


When today’s advertiser purchases 
a program from some one of the 
movie making outfits, to whom does 
he look to make certain that he has 
not only bought the right program, 
but also one which will continue to 
grow and maintain its popularity over 
the coming months? 

Well, as you might suspect, I hap- 
pen to believe that the advertising 
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agency is the place where this respon- 
sibility should reside. In the early 
helter-skelter days of television, five 
or six years ago, some advertisers 
and a few agencies decided that tele- 
vision programing was not an area 
for agency responsibility. I am glad 
to say that most of the larger agen- 
cies, including our own, could never 
understand that point of view. 

It seems to us that the problem is 
quite analogous to, although much 
more complicated than, the agency 
role in purchasing art work for the 
client’s print advertising, where the 
agency must choose the right artist 
and see that the work is completed 
properly, in fact, carrying right on 
through to the color plates. 

So, in television programing, the 
advertising agency must accept the 
responsibility for the proper selection 
of the program, and for doing all the 
things necessary to see that the pro- 
gram not only starts good, but stays 
good—stays good for years, if possi- 
ble, because the advertiser’s best in- 
terests are usually served with a pro- 
gram with which he can live for a 
reasonably long period of time. — 
Rosert E. Lusk, president, Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., before Adcraft Club, 
Detroit. 


STREAMLINED BILLING 


The ultimate in streamlined billing 
has been established with one of our 
very large clients having several oper- 
ating divisions in various parts of the 
country. Our agency handles the ad- 
vertising for a large number of prod- 
ucts of this client. 

Until this new system was intro- 
duced, we used to send each of the 
divisions of this client a tremendous 
volume of individual detailed invoices 
several times a month and payable at 
many different dates. Under this tra- 
ditional system of billing, the adver- 
tising and accounting personnel of 
each division were constantly pressed 
to process the agency bills and get 
them paid on time. Problem questions 
of individual items, absence from the 
office, or preoccupation with other 
activities would delay payment of in- 
dividual bills or whole groups of 
them. The following streamlined meth- 
od of billing has changed this. 

From an agency standpoint, it is 
still necessary to prepare detailed in- 
voices for this client the same as any 
other. However, by the use of punched 
card tabulating equipment this vast 





Scratching aroy 
for your best hb 
in Los Angel 


Forgive us if we 
seem a bit catty— 
but these facts are facts! 


1. @ 


Largest evening circulation 1 
Western America (355,689*) 


2. 


A circulation G-A-I-N 
of 13,634 average Net Paid [ 
since last year! 


3. 


Concentrated circulation 
strength where the buik of the” 
markets’ buying power conce 


4. @ 
. < 
Less duplication with secondary 


market newspaper than any other 
metropolitan daily in Los Angeles! 


5. 


75% of Herald-Express families read 
no othér metropolitan newspaper! 


* ABC statement, 6 month period 
ending March 31, 1959, subject to ult. 
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...but last night this newspaper was really the cat’s meow — 
‘cause it sold more copies than any other evening paper in 
all the West! (Put it on your schedule for a purr-fect buy). 


Largest evening circulation in the 
West's biggest and best market! 
Represented nationally by 10s ANGELES HERALD-EXPRESS 
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"Adventures In Oildom" 
(or) 
"After You Strike 0il* 


So...you've discovered that 
mass of subterranean ma- 
terial with trillions of oil 
droplets stored between its 
Sand grains, and you're rich, 
rich, rich! -- at least on 
paper. Now, all you have to 
do is complete and produce 
the well--a process that may 
be far more complex than 
drilling it. Each technical 
maneuver must be executed 
with extreme care to assure 
an optimum balance between 
the reservoir's ability and 
your desired income. 


Most likely, after flush 
production, you’ll want to 
consider one of the latest 
secondary recovery tech- 
niques -=- like injecting a 
combination of propane and 
ethane, or setting the 
productive zone afire--to 
literally “sweep out" its 
hydrocarbons. Even though 
you've struck it rich, it 
can be a long haul from bot- 


tom of the hole to the bank. 
* * ** Kk * 


When PE's subscribers select 
the Drilling /Producing 
edition, that's perpetual 
reader-research in action! 
When PE's advertisers select 
the Drilling /Producing 
edition, that's perfect 
market-matching with no 


waste circulation. 











THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO 
BOO DAVIS BUILDING ® DALLAS 
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store of information is summarized 
into simple monthly billing state- 
ments. Only two such statements are 
prepared for each product, one cover- 
ing all media charges for the month 
and the other covering all production 
and other charges. These statements 
contain only the following summary 
information for each client (news- 
paper space, magazine space, etc.) : 
Account numbers, estimate number, 
charge period (month), status (par- 
tial or final billing), cash discount, 
net amount. 

The statements covering media 
charges have no detail support what- 
soever. Because of their nature, how- 
ever, the statements covering produc- 
tion and other charges are supported 
by the usual form of agency descrip- 
tive invoices, which are in summary 
form, and copies of related vendor 
invoices. 

The payoff in this whole arrange- 
ment is the preparation of a summary 
statement of the total dollar amounts 
applicable to each division of the 
company. This summary statement in 
turn serves as the basis for a final 
billing statement to the headquarters 
of the client corporation which ana- 
lyzes the total billings for the month 
according to payable dates. These 
payable dates are determined from 
the normal payable dates applicable 
to each detailed invoice prepared by 
the agency. 

The only payments made to the 
agency by the client are by the head- 
quarters office from the single sum- 
mary statement they receive each 
month from the agency, which at 
times amounts to several millions of 
dollars. The headquarters organiza- 
tion receives only this single state- 
ment each month and none of the de- 
tails that are sent to the operating di- 
visions or retained in the agency. 
Therefore, payment is made promptly 
on the due date for each amount in- 
volved and the total amount is 
charged by the headquarters organiza- 
tion to the various divisions affected. 
—Grorce N. Farranp, treasurer, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., before ANA, 
Rye, N. Y. 


STATUS BARRIERS 


Marketing men and advertisers are 
concerned with the phenomenon of 
status, because status-boundaries con- 
stitute communication barriers which 
fundamentally determine the sales ap- 
peal that will be effective. These bar- 


riers operate, as we have 
various intricate ways. It 
argued, for example, that the 
tance of an advertising medium 
so much in the completeness of 
of its coverage as in its co 
the right people, i.e., those 
tige or other qualities which 
them to be imitated.—LLoyp 
TAIN, manager, Trade & Indus 
lations, The Curtis Publishi; 
pany, before Life Advertisers 
ation, New York. ; 


EDUCATIONAL TV 


I believe that the editorial fu 
on TV will some day be 
from the advertising—as it ig” 
public prints. I believe we areal 
in a state of visible transition, 

It may work out this way 
ly. The advertiser will buy a bi 
commercials—let’s say of 20 
week cycle. In fairness to all, 
tisers, these must be rotated o1 
ous kinds of shows of various® 
—so that each advertiser 
about the same average 
commercial will have to si 
selling feet. 

This will accomplish much, 

It will end blind devotion | 
ings. : 

It will soften the monopol 
good prime time by few large 
ing advertisers. 

It will cut down a lot of 
and mediocrity in programing, 

It will relieve sponsors of ¢0 
for the content of the program. | 
been often claimed that TV 
vitality has been smothered by} 
sors’ fear of offending. B. 

It will free TV editors of cot 
cial control and restriction. Ei 
them to try new things. Enable th 
to test more cultural and enlig 
programing. 

It may produce some great new TV 
editors of the airwaves (a possibility 
which some people fear—but not + 
so long as we have 12 independent 
channels). 

But, as things are today, please 
not expect much cultural i 
from the advertisers of 
goods. On the other hand, we maj 
hopefully expect much more from 
companies which sell services—or need 
a respected corporate image—Jo® 
P. CunNINcHAM, chairman of i 
board, Cunningham & Walsh, Ine, 
fore Institute for Education by Ra 
Television, Ohio State University, — 
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unfold their newspapers in the evenin 


Total wnduplicated metropolitan household coverage of both evening papers: 70. i 
Any other combination comes to no more than 58. 1% 


The facts are in the figures! Detroit is an evening newspaper town. And the petroit times in combi- 


fation with Detroit's other evening newspaper gives you the finest metropolitan coverage—70.5% 
duplicated coverage! Better put the times on your schedule if you really want to meet Detroit! 


Represented nationally by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 
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MEDIA-BUYING TRENDS: 


United Front Needed 
To End Multiple Spotting 


Agencies, advertisers, and networks must cooperate 


to stop practice, says Benton & Bowles media head. 


By Lee Rich 


INCE THE APPEARANCE of the recent survey by Broad- 
a Advertisers Reports, the question of multiple- 
spotting by television stations is again getting special 
attention. The article (“Triple-spotting Continues to Rile 
Buyers”) in the April issue of Mepia/scope raised a 
number of questions, and I’d like to offer some sugges- 
tions that may contribute to the solution; that is, getting 
all agencies and all advertisers to act in concert to elimi- 
nate this practice. | doubt whether we will arrive at a 
quick solution. Too many agencies, and that includes 
many of the larger shops with heavy spot schedules, don’t 
seem to care. 

When Benton & Bowles started its campaign against 
over-commercialization two years ago, we realized that 
it was too big to attack in one lump. So, although we are 
against triple-spotting in any shape or form, we decided 
to try to clean it up time segment by time segment. 

We began work on the prime time periods, and have 
succeeded in clearing this area. This is borne out by the 





Lee Rich, vice president in charge of media for Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., has recently been elected to the agency's board 
of directors. He joined Benton & Bowles in 1952 as associate 
media director. 
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BAR survey, although, at first glance, it looks as though 
our efforts have been in vain. While it is true that a fe 
stations are still placing four and even five announcements 
back-to-back, the BAR survey shows that in prime times 
between 7:00 p.m. and 9:00 p.m., our clients, at least, ar 
not involved in any triple-spot situations. 


The “Late” Shows 


Close scrutiny of the report will show that o 
clients, and everybody else’s, are being triple 
spotted in participating feature film shows—espe 
cially of the “late” variety. This is the area agains 
which we are placing our effort at the current time 

The primary problem in any discussion of multiple 
spotting seems to be one of definition; not that there ist! 
a definition. There are just too many. 

As I see it, the triple spot is simply three product com 
mercials placed back-to-back, regardless of duration. 0 
more simply still, three in a row. When such overco® 
mercialization leads to a lag in attention by viewers, the 
audience will fade away. And so will the advertiser. 

This is where the NAB Code needs overhauling. Is 
purpose is the policing of the broadcasting industry by 





the broadcasting industry. And, except for the section on 
wer-commercialization, it does its job well. But it does 

it “two announcements plus the conventional spon- 
gred ID not to exceed 10 seconds.” This means that even 
fastation adheres to the letter of the code, it may place 
three 10-second product announcements back-to-back. 

Here, advertisers and agencies must be realistic. That 
is why I specify “product announcements.” And it brings 
up the question of “promos” raised in the April Mep1a/- 
SCOPE. 

buyers are going to want promotional announcements 
for their shows, they can’t count such announcements as 
product commercials. The reason is obvious. The client 
does not pay the network or stations for the promo. And 
itis to his benefit as well as to the broadcaster’s. 

Of course, looked at another way, a promo is another 
gmnouncement that may detract from the impact of adja- 
cent product announcements. On the other hand, it may 
draw the viewer’s interest more closely to the screen, since 
most promos are illustrated with the star or with a scene 
from the promoted show. There are arguments on both 
sides of this question. 


Station Has to Live, Too 


But, if we were to include these “free” promos as 
announcements, and at the same time insist on no more 
than two announcements during a station break, that 
would mean that the station could only receive payment 
for one announcement per break. We realize that the sta- 
tion has to live, too. Choice availabilities are hard enough 
to come by as it is. The last thing we want to do is drive 
the stations out of business. 

The programs need the promos. Buyers know that these 
amouncements increase viewer awareness of particular 
programs. 

However, some networks have suggested increasing the 
length of their promos, or network identification announce- 
ments, from 10 to 14 seconds. 

While we believe that networks should continue 
promoting their programs, as long as all stations 
we the promos properly, we do question network 
tecisions to cut, further, the amount of program 
lime allocated to the advertiser. When an agency com- 
plains that a local station is cutting portions of a spon- 
sored program to schedule local announcements, the usual 
Mewer is that the station is “only cutting out the promos.” 

Hnetworks increase promotional time, it will only give 
kal stations more opportunity to do more cutting, squeeze 
inmore announcements, and come up with the same alibi 
more often. Since networks, so far at least, have been 
mable to guarantee sponsors the full amount of time that 
they are paying for on all stations, we see no advantage to 
the networks, and even less to advertisers, in increasing 
thelength of the promos. 

Returning to the BAR survey, some broadcasters have 
sbjected to BAR’s inclusion of 60 second—10 second—60 

announcement groupings among the other more 
ble types of cases of multiple-spotting reported. 
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We agree with BAR that this constitutes over-commer- 
cialization. But, nevertheless, we and our clients have 
reluctantly accepted the practice because, in participating 
feature film programs, the 60-10-60 grouping represents a 
great improvement over the previous common practice of 
inserting four, five, and even six commercials in a row. 
(And some stations are still doing it.) 


The 60-10-60 Grouping 


There are three other reasons that we have gone along 
with this 60-10-60 grouping—up to this point. First, we 
were concentrating our efforts on the prime time network 
programs, feeling that we could take on only one segment 
of broadcasting at a time and still clean it up effectively. 

Second, we have admittedly had a share in contributing 
to the situation, because full minute availabilities are 
scarce, and too many advertisers need a full minute to tell 
their product story. It’s the old problem of supply and 
demand. 

Third, we realize that stations have spent millions of 
dollars to buy top feature film libraries. They must recoup 
their investment. 

But, while we have accepted the 60-10-60 grouping, we 
look upon it as a temporary expedient, to be replaced by 
no more than two back-to-back announcements as soon as 
it is practical to do so. 


Feature Film Situation 


The feature film situation is a problem in all 
markets, regardless of size, and I see no quick and 
easy solution, in spite of our success in cleaning up 
prime time periods, And even in this latter area, there 
are still complaints, particularly with stations in smaller 
markets. 

Many of these markets are still important to advertisers. 
But total sets in use as well as TV home growth in these 
markets have not increased sufficiently to justify the rate 
rise these stations need to bring in a reasonable profit. 
Their solution is to squeeze in more announcements. 

Such instances, during prime time network shows that 
we have been after for the last two years, point up the fact 
that multiple-spotting is not a problem that goes away and 
then comes to the fore only when an agency issues a state- 
ment, or a monitoring service publishes a report. It’s a 
continuous problem that requires continuous policing. 

For example, in addition to BAR reports and informa- 
tion from competing station representatives, Benton & 
Bowles, and several other agencies, keep men on the road 
constantly, monitoring local stations from hotel rooms. 
Other agencies use other monitoring services, and no sta- 
tion knows when it is being checked. But more needs to be 
done. 

When I say this, I don’t intend to point the finger 
only at the stations. Agencies, networks, and adver- 
tisers must join to put up a united and determined 
front. It’s the only way we’re going to lick multiple- 
spotting and stop ruining the effectiveness of this 
important medium. * 
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Gold Key Winner Dekker 
Epitomizes TV’s High Status 


As William C. Dekker rose to receive 
the Gold Key award as “advertising 
agency executive of the year” at the 
recent Annual Awards luncheon spon- 
sored by the Station Representatives 
Association, he remarked that he 
hadn’t realized that he had so many 
friends. 

Actually, to the 
massed ranks of 
time salesmen as- 
sembled at the 
Waldorf’s Star- 
light Roof to do 
him honor, Mr. 
Dekker was more 
than a friend 
(and a customer). He was in a sense 
a symbol of what Mr. Dekker himself 
calls “the myth of the media man who 
reached the top,” in this case, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. “I suppose,” adds Mr. 
Dekker, “that I epitomize to them the 
time-buyer who became all-media vice 
president. You must understand that 
most of the experienced media direc- 
tors came up through print, rather 
than time and that time-oriented men 
are just beginning to move up. 

“IT don’t think I’m immodest when 
I say that I, and others with a varied 
background, can contribute an aware- 
ness of the value of each medium and 
its proper place in media strategy. 
Time sellers appreciate this.” 

Events and trends in media buying 
today indicate the necessity for gath- 
ering background and knowledge 
from many areas. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Dekker’s 
experience is the broadest possible. 
He’s served with an advertiser (Proc- 
ter & Gamble) as media director; on 
the national advertising staff of a 
newspaper (New York Herald Trib- 
une); as space and time buyer with 
Ted Bates; and, successively, as di- 
rector of radio time and station rela- 
tions, director of radio and television 
service, and (since 1952) director of 
all media at McCann-Erickson. 

Mr. Dekker is quite sanguine about 
the future of his business. “Most of 
the major media,” he says, “are al- 
most through the age of nose-count- 
ing. They are beginning to break 





William C. Dekker 


through to the measurement of quali- 
tative aspects; that is, the measure- 
ment of what happens between the 
communicator and the communicant 
in the mind. It’s no fast step, but it’s 
coming.” 


Space Buyer of Year 


Probably the toughest critics—and 
possibly the most astute judges—of 
a media buyer’s performance are the 
men who sell to him. The representa- 
tives’ livelihood depends, after all, on 
their ability to distinguish between 
the sophisticated and the gullible 
among their customers. 

Therefore, it was no empty honor 
when the space sales contingent of the 
National Industrial Advertising Asso- 
ciation’s New York chapter voted (in 
secret ballot) Alvin R. Kracht, assist- 
ant media director of J. M. Mathes, 
Inc., Space Buyer of the Year. 

Al Kracht, who buys space for some 
13 Mathes accounts, has been with the 
agency for three years, following a 
stint of equal duration as assistant 
media manager of Fuller & Smith & 
Ross under Gerry Arthur. Mr. Kracht 
came to the attention of Mr. Arthur 
through his zeal as a space salesman. 

Following graduation from Prince- 
ton in 1949, where he majored in 
English “because that was the closest 
thing to journal- 
ism they offered,” 
Mr. Kracht took 
a job with The 
Sporting News, 
New York’s base- 
ball tabloid. 
There he moved 
steadily from re- 
porting to space sales and, in 1952, 
to Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, news- 
paper representatives. 

Mr. Kracht hesitated before accept- 
ing the offer to the other side of the 
desk at F&S&R. “I thought,” he re- 
calls, “that media buying was too 
passive. It’s not, of course. My years 
of selling have been of tremendous 
value in selling clients on media 
department decisions. And the more 
ammunition a salesman can give me, 
the better. In return, I always try to 
let the reps know where they stand 
on any account.” 





Alvin R. Kracht 





Time Buyer of Year 


When William Dollard, media accouy 
supervisor at Young & Rubicam, wx 
announced as the winner of this year 
Silver Nail award for time-buyer of 
the year at the Station Representative 
luncheon recently, a roar went w 
from the guests. It was obvious tha 
Bill Dollard is held in high esteem by 
his colleagues. 

When he rose to accept the awani 
it was apparent why he has earned the 
affection of these men. He is a mod. 
est, very warm man, who was 
moved by the award. Part of his dis 
comfiture resulted from the fact tha 
he was unaware 
that he had bees 
chosen untila 
short time before 
the luncheon. 4 
didn’t know until 
an hour anda 
half before they 
made the presen 
tation that I was going to get it,” he 
explains. “I had a lunch date with my 
boss, William E. Matthews. When he 
led me to the Waldorf, and we walked 
into a guest of honor room, I began 
to wonder what was going on. Then 
when one of the reps came over and 
congratulated me, apparently assum 
ing that I knew, I asked him for what, 
and he shut up. At this point I looked 
to Mr. Matthews and Frank Silvernail 
for light, but they wouldn’t give. Fi 
nally, Mr. Peters [H. Preston Peters, 
president of SRA] told me. I dam 
near went through the floor.” 

This reaction is typical of the man, 
even after 30 years in the advertising 
business. Mr. Dollard started @ 
BBDO’s accounting department it 
1928. He entered time-buying in 19% 
at Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, amd 
switched to Y&R in 1950. 

Mr. Dollard prefers the all-media 
system in force at Y&R. “Of course” 
he says, “today’s all-media buyer # 
more beset than the time buyer. He 
has reps coming in from every @® 
dium, and he has to keep up with all 
phases of the business. But I 
that the added responsibility 
proved the media buyer’s position 
given him the big picture of the 


operation.” a 








William Dollard 
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4 five Year Progress Report Stanley Publishing Company 


Readers, advertisers, and advertising agencies are real 

in the first five-year progress report presented 
here. The Stanley Publishing Company management, de- 
partment heads and staff members, in their gratefulness for 
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ion Supply News (founded 
1945) was the initial and only publi- 
ation of the Stanley Publishing Com- 
pany, five years ago. 


HGHT EMPLOYEES 

Four men and four women were the 
, at the outset. Emil 

Sunley is the company founder. Wil- 

liam §. Wade is co-founder. 


FLOOR SPACE—600 Sq. Ft. 
The first general office was a rather 
confined area of 600 square feet, hous- 
ing the entire 1954 staff. 


300,000 CIRCULATION 


TSN in those days had a circulation of 
but 25,000 making the total year’s cir- 
ailation at 300,000 copies. TSN circu- 
lation then had no verification although 
it was audied by BPA. 


25,000 NAMES ON STENCILS 


TSN's feader names were on old- 
per stencils; the circula- 
out” as a temporary 


tion was 
“Marting” procedure. 


» TSN then in its tenth year, 

t 1,200 ad units, 60% of 

last half of the year, 

ae and became 

e and only paper of 
Publishing Company. 


1954 Annual Gross 
Sales: $125,000 
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Researched 113,000 Annually 35,000 Annually 
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DIRECTORY 
and TSN 
BUYERS GUIDE BUVERS GUIDE 
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51,000 Annually 


DIRECTORY 


62,000 Annually 


SEVEN SERVICES 


In five years, six additional affiliated services of TSN have 
been inaugurated as shown above. 


CLOSE TO 50 FULL TIME EMPLOYEES 


The original full-time staff of eight, now number close to 
50 full-time employees, with a number of part-time 
workers, in addition. 


FLOOR SPACE NOW 7,000 SQUARE FEET 
The original 600 square feet of space in the general office 
in.Chicago has been expanded to over 7,000 square feet, 
housing administrative, editorial, advertising, production, 
accounting and circulation departments. 


1,800,000 CIRCULATION 
The circulation of each of the seven services is shown 
above. They add up to a total of 1,800,000 copies dis- 
tributed during the full calendar year. This is one of the 
largest automotive annual total circulations of any trade 
paper publishing house. 


OVER 200,000 NAMES ON GRAPHOTYPE 
STENCILS 
Circulation activities of the company’s own circulation 
department revolve around 200,000 names on graphotype 
stencil plates. TSN circulation originally 0% verified is 
now 100% BPA verified. JPN is 100% BPA verified. 
This represents the top hallmark of circulation quality. 


7,000 AD UNITS 


The advertising units carried in Stanley Publishing Com- 
pany papers in 1959 will reach a total of close to 7,000 
which is a 483% gain over the 1,200 ad units carried but 
five short years ago. 


1959 Annual Gross Sales: 
Over $1,250,000* 


* Comparative projection, based on first 6 months of 1959, TSN, 
JPN and FPN only. 





the opportunity of serving in these past five years, are 
looking forward to serving to an even greater degree in 
years to come. This report is presented as evidence of this 
gratefulness and “dedication”. 
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Bigger and 
Better Plans 
for the 
Future... 


Stanley Publishing Company policies 
will continue to be progressive and 
aggressive. Leadership and progress 
are the keynotes of operation. Satisfy- 
ing unfilled reader needs and improv- 
ing on the serving of existing needs 
are the constant challenge. 


Circulation-wise, the “Stanley Publish- 
ing Pattern” is “Mass coverage and 
penetration of specific markets.” Stan- 
ley Publishing does not believe in the 
numbers game .. . but it does believe 
in serving all market constituents . . . 
all buyers . . . large and small as basic 
and sound publishing. Likewise, pene- 
tration of buying-unit companies is 
more and more important than just 
company-unit coverage of any market. 
We have never heard of an advertiser 
who said, “I'm looking for the book 
that has the smallest circulation and 
the one that provides the least cover- 
age of the market.” 


Basic Stanley Publishing Company 
philosophy: (1) Common denomina- 
tor of editorial interest, (2) Creative 
editorial values and integrity, (3) 
Mass coverage of specific markets, (4) 
Market penetration, (5) High visibil- 
ity format, (6) Easy to read and easy 
to act on publications, (7) Reader- 
response “action” books. 


196? Annual Gross 
Sales: $7,000,000 


STANLEY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


her Offces in: 


June, 1959 


NEW YORK @ CLEVELAND @ DETROIT @ BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


@ Phone: WAbash 2-0636 


@ TULSA @ SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES 
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think 
twice 
about 


iTorelaare 


68,678 families*, who buy 14% of all general merchan- 
dise sold in the Puget Sound Circle, will never see your 
ad if it appears only in Seattie newspapers 

*68,678 families in the important Tacoma Market read the Tacoma News Tribune and not a Seattle newspaper 


QUICK FACTS: The Tacoma Market is separate and distinct from the ad- 
joining Seattle Market. Tacoma’s Metro Area has a population of 324,200, 
spends $44,624,000 yearly for General Merchandise and has a spendable 
income of $561,470,000. The Tacoma News Tribune is the only newspaper 
with merchandisable coverage in the Tacoma Market . . . delivers more 
than seven times the combined circulations of the Seattle dailies in this area. 


Ask the men at SAWYER - FERGUSON -WALKER COMPANY, inc. 
New York + Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Atianta + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


Aedia/ scope, 





QUESTION: 


Do you keep media representatives informed 


of your client’s marketing needs, so that they 


can provide you with more constructive 


service? 


EpitH Krams 
WHALEY, media 
buyer, Stromber- 
ger, LaVene, Mc- 
Kenzie, Los An- 
geles. —We know 
which media are 
able to provide 
marketing assistance, and we keep 
them well informed of our client’s 
marketing situation. However, we 
have found that many media are not 
equipped because of size, manpower, 
or other factors, to process marketing 
information and put it to use. In these 
cases we indicate that marketing in- 
formation is available in the event the 
medium can use it constructively. 


WituiaM B. Hin- 

MAN, vice presi- 

dent and media 

director, Lambert 

& Feasley, Inc. — 

Media and their 
representatives 

have a wealth of 

marketing information that can prove 
lo be invaluable to the planning and 
execution of a campaign. At Lambert 
& Feasley, we try to familiarize as 
Many representatives as possible with 
the sales objectives of a campaign, the 
product itself, the distribution set-up, 
and other information that will enable 
the representative to present his me- 
dium to us with his creative thinking. 
We have found that when this is done 
representative takes a greater in- 
terest in the campaign with the result 
that he will follow it more closely and 
“ork with us on any improvements 


that should be made. 


ArcH CRAWFORD, 
media director, 
Albert Sidney 
Noble, Advertis- 
ing.—We cer- 
tainly do. We are 
a specialized 
agency, serving 
agricultural accounts, and we go as 
far as we can in telling representa- 
tives not only what our clients are 
trying to do, but also why. Of course, 
we release no marketing information 
that has not been cleared by our cli- 
ents. But realizing that it is to their 
best interests, they are very coopera- 
tive. The good representative knows 
his markets,—conditions, trends, and 
developments. Anyone who doesn’t 
reach for this kind of information is 
just fumbling the ball. 


Joan RuTMAN, 
media manager, 
Grey Advertising 
Agency, Inc.—I 
always try to keep 
media representa- 
tives up to date on 
client problems, 
because it saves their time and mine 
in three ways. If they know what I’m 
looking for, they don’t call every 
week. They wait until they can pro- 
duce an availability I can use. And, 
for the same reason, they don’t have 
to run down their complete list of 
availabilities for every station on 
their list when they do call. On the 
other hand, they are in a position to 
spot what I want as soon as it opens 
up, and can inform me immediately, 
knowing that it’s a likely sale. & 








USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright L ggae ~ yo potines of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, and meaningful articles and 
features wy = ‘captering the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—890,357 ABC 12/31/58 
Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over 
757,988. In addition, 
subscribers. Total monthly cire. 35) 
Cireulation is not forced. Advertisers are assured 
ter readership in Playboy—a magazine that readers 
Cay rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 ma: 
that is included in THE STARCH CONS MEI 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study 4 
compares most leading consumer magazines 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
28.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
67.5% of male is in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 
18-34 bracket. 





INCOME 


$7,036 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men's book. 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of I’layboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
73.2% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and 


APPAREL 


29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
65.2% of all Playboy oe readers took still pictures 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 20.5% 
have an exposure -A Each of these figures is 
higher than that reported for amy other men’s maga- 
zine in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 
24.0% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 
50.6% of all rae households ponent an automobile 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% of Playboy house- 
holds own three or more aw Al These figures 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 
77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy, We other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 





LIQUOR 


85.3% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for amy magazine in Starch. 
Playboy also Ist on beer—79. 5% and whiskey— 


76.0% 
INSURANCE 
24.4% of Playboy 1 i h d 
during the past 12 ie In this characteratie of 
——— stability, Starch ranks "Playboy 2nd only 


to 

HOUSEWARES 
A larger percentage of Playboy families oo bout new 
automatic washing machines, electric ne atom, 
fans, steam irons, toasters, television om ‘ond bodies 
during the past 12 months ~~ = — 
other magazine. More c .—s . t the Playboy reade 
is at his peak period of —a 8, 


RESPONSIVENESS 
Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread in P were 
. the largest single amount of inquiries fa 
duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our ha‘ 
off to Playboy. We expected inquiri -F~- yh & 3; 


a amount !"’ 
Heath Company, manufacturers A hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 e 
ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries—25% 
more returns than their second ranking magazine pro- 
duced in nine months. 
The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
“We have found that eine’ bo is one of our most 
effective means of reac nessmen, particularly 
of the kind who will” x requiring extensive travel 
services.” 





PLAYBOY 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 
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Follow your most alert dealers to... 


var macnimicent manxer or Sishurbig Today 


The Magazine of Pleasant Places 





People who live in the suburbs shop in the 
suburbs—and buy in the suburbs. They ac- 
count for the dramatic success of the mod- 
ern shopping centers, giant supermarkets, 
smart shops and showrooms which are so 
characteristic of today’s booming suburban 
market. They are the high-income, home- 
owning families who live in the selected 
suburban communities saturated by 
SUBURBIA TODAY. 


SUBURBIA TODAY is the smart, new colorgravure 
magazine distributed by 179 selectéd community 
newspapers in the suburbs of America’s leading 
metropolitan centers. SUBURBIA TODAY is devoted 
exclusively to those suburban communities noted 
for families of discerning tastes and the ability to 
fulfill greater needs. 


SUBURBIA TODAY Offers advertisers an unprece- 

dented opportunity to concentrate their sales mes- 

sage on today’s fastest growing, most responsive 
markets. 


Concentrate on the families who buy more be- 
cause they need more—the families in over 450 
selected suburban communities covered by 
SUBURBIA TODAY. It follows your most alert 
dealers into the land of booming sales and into 
the homes of their best prospects. 


With 1,218,441 circulation, sUBURBIA TODAY 
offers concentrated coverage in depth of America’s 
most responsive market. Your SUBURBIA TODAY 
representative has a complete list of the prime 
markets covered by SUBURBIA TODAY, and full in- 
formation on why America’s smartest, newest color- 
gravure magazine belongs high on your list of 
media. Call him today. 





Suburbia Today m= \'oxen stmin ome 


L. Thompson, Advertising Monager 
153 North Median igen. Chicago 1 Andover 3-1270 


The smart, new monthly colorgravure magazine of selected suburban newspapers 
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Interview with John Veckly, 
Director of Advertising Division, Commercial Dept. 
United States Steel Corporation 


How U. S. Steel Coordinates Media 
In Marketing Strategy 


Veckly calls for more comparable measures 
of effectiveness, developed with sound 
research procedure. 


lease explain the functions of your job as director 
f the Advertising Division of U. S. Steel’s Com- 
fercial Department. 


the Advertising Division of the Commercial Depart- 
it in Pittsburgh is one of several staff groups which 
rt to Bay E. Estes, Jr., vice president, marketing. The 
are Market Development, Product Development, 
mercial Research, Methods and Procedures. As their 
imply, they contribute to the total marketing effort. 
also serve as “headquarters” for their respective 
nin U. S. Steel. Which is to say, they serve in an 
and coordinating capacity for the planning, 
ment, and budgeting of programs, and exercise 
review and control of activities, policies, and 

for related activities elsewhere in the cor- 


is the function of the Commercial Depart- 
ment’s advertising efforts? 

The organization pattern in the Advertising Division is 

tailored to fit the assigned marketing and administrative 





lohn Veckly joined U.S. Steel in 1955 after 14 years with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, most recently as advertising 
tad promotion manager of The Saturday Evening Post. He 
“named to his present position at USS in 1957. He is a 

lector of ANA and chairman of that association’s business 
~~ advertising committee. 


June, 1959 


responsibilities detailed above. On one side of the organ- 
ization chart are the product personnel who, along with 
their counterparts in Market and Product Development 
and Commercial Research, consult with line sales and 
commercial management to identify short- and long-range 
sales objectives for selected steel products and coal chem- 
icals. They are further responsible for programing and 
executing the marketing promotions, campaigns, and 
projects to help attain these objectives. On the other side 
of the chart is the general advertising group jointly 
charged with the national corporation programs and pro- 
motions slanted to the public, and designed to create and 
maintain an increased preference for steel and products 
made of steel. 

Each of these groups—Product Advertising and General 
Advertising—utilizes every type of advertising medium, 
and, aside from its creative skills, it is possibly in this 
area of judgment (i.e., as to what, how much, and when to 
use a particular type of medium, either singly or in inte- 
grated combinations) that they make their most effective 
contributions to the required marketing strategies. 

We also have on the roster an assortment of experts 
available to counsel and assist in literature and direct mail 
production, exhibits and display jobs, motion picture and 
visual presentations, space selection and use, and budget- 
ing. In addition, those in charge of exhibits, displays, and 
visuals do all the contracting and procurement of services 
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How U. S. Steel's Commercial Department Advertising is Organized 
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and materials for executing budgeted programs and spe- 
cial assignments for the entire corporation. 


What is your relationship to the advertising depart- 
ments of the company’s operating divisions and 
subsidiaries? 

Jn concluding these remarks on organization, it may be 
pertinent to briefly cover our relationships with the 12 
other general operating divisions and associated subsidi- 
aries, each of which has an advertising manager or a 
person assigned the responsibility. Each in his own way 
is free to exercise his initiative and talents in planning the 
advertising requirements adequate for his products and 
marketing conditions. The only restriction, if it may be 
called such, is that he wear two hats, the second being the 
one for the corporation whereby he associates his thinking 
locally with the overall commercial objectives and policies 
of the corporation. It is my responsibility to keep the 
advertising managers completely informed as to the sub- 
stance, scope, and projection of these commercial objec- 
tives and policies, and provide counsel as to how they can 
conform and coordinate their program planning. 


What is the role of U. S. Steel’s corporate manage- 
ment in determining the nature and size of your 
advertising investment? 

It logically follows that all 12 divisions and subsidiaries 
are responsible for the development of their own adver- 
tising budgets. Final drafts are approved by the product 
managers represented, the vice president -sales, and presi- 
dents. They are then routed into my office for review and 
appraisal, and to be consolidated into the over-all corpo- 
ration advertising budget which I present to management. 

The consolidated budget is summarized in three parts. 
The first section contains all the programs and campaigns 
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planned for basic steel products, along with the identity 
and size of markets and anticipated participation. Similar 
information is provided in section two for fabricated steel 
products, non-steel products, export and warehouse serv- 
ices. The final section describes the national corporation 
programs such as Steelmark, Operation Snowflake, 
Canned Soft Drinks, and Steel Plus, to name a few. 


To what extent is your division involved in media 
planning and selection? 

As mentioned earlier, the headquarters group in Pitts 
burgh is completely staffed to provide a variety of services 
to assist the advertising managers in the divisions and 
subsidiaries. Some of these services, such as exhibits and 
motion pictures, are performed to obtain functional econ 
omies, and to impart an over-all corporation “look” te 
the activities. Others, such as space selection analyses, 
have proved extremely effective in keeping schedules in 
balance and, more importantly, have tied the selections to 
the marketing plans. 


What task is assigned to each of the media used by 
your division? 

Consistently through the years, print media have taken 
the largest portion of our budget. Whether we are asked 
for advice and counsel or whether in our review of al 
proposed space schedules at budget time, we have a few 
fairly simple rules of thumb to guide our decisions. First 
with a specific product or promotion in mind, we want 
know about the audience to be reached, where it is, how 
big it is, and who is included. If it becomes apparent that 
too much waste circulation is involved in the use of mage 
zines, we turn to direct mail, spot commercials, newt 
papers, and sometimes to outdoor. If the nod is to busi- 
ness, trade, general, or farm publications, the 
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h is the deciding factor as to which type or com- 
bination of types are used. 

Generally speaking, our straight product advertising is 
directed mainly to secondary markets for steel—to our 
qustomers’ customers and their prospects—and to a lesser 
extent to primary markets—our customers and prospects. 
In both instances, business, trade, and farm papers along 
with all the other types of advertising media are planned. 
In the case of promotions such as Steelmark, Snowflake, 
Canned Soft Drinks, and other national corporation pro- 
grams where the pitch is to consumers and the public, 
general magazines, or a combination of these and business 
and trade papers are considered. 


Please evaluate the success of the company’s ven- 
tures into consumer media. 

Our ventures into consumer media (general magazines) 
began back in 1939. We continued through the next 10 
years with corporation messages appropriate to the time 
and the events. Beginning in 1950, we initiated the series 
“Only Steel Can Do So Many Jobs So Well.” This cam- 
paign was designed primarily to portray the many prod- 
ucts and broad services of the corporation and to offset 
the aggressive promotion of competitive materials. Em- 
ploying a picture-caption technique, it permitted a wide 
variety of subjects and was readily adaptable to changing 
business conditions. 

From a readership standpoint, the campaign was an 
immediate success, and continued to command well above 
average attention until concluded in 1957. This was sub- 
santiated by Starch Reports and Gallup-Robinson Impact 
Studies which rated it as one of the top campaigns. 


New Promotional Approach 
In 1955, and concurrently with the “Only Steel . . .” 
series, we began a new promotional approach. The corpo- 
tation television program was reaching a broad segment 
ofthe general public, and our use of commercial messages 
on this program proved very effective. We also found that 
when our product commercials were supported by adver- 
tisements in consumer magazines, and both became the 
focal point of a broad promotional program, the effective- 
ness of all three—TV commercials, consumer advertising 
and promotional efforts—were multiplied many times. The 
proving point was our first Operation Snowflake that year. 
From 1955 until now, we have launched a whole series 
of these coordinated promotions, covering such major 
fields of consumer interest as gas and electric appliances, 
steel kitchens, bedding, bridal shower gifts, outdoor fur- 
titure, stainless steel flatware, canned foods and soft 
drinks, the new Steelmark, and many others. The ‘tech- 
tique has remained essentially the same, but recently an 
added ingredient has made them even more profitable ; 
tamely the tie-in promotions of our customers who manu- 
facture the consumer items being promoted, as well as the 
fieins of their distributors, their dealers, and other 
groups such as chain and department stores, 
tétail outlets, banks, utilities, local newspapers, radio and 
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What are your views on making the use of the 
various media more productive for a large indus- 
trial corporation such as United States Steel? 

All advertisers need more comparable space media 
measurements, developed with sound research procedure. 
As long as such studies as the magazine comparison pro- 
posed by ARF are left undone, advertisers are forced to 
compare apples with oranges. Media information drawn 
in such a way that it is not comparable, is less impressive 
every day to sophisticated media buyers. ANA’s media 
compilations are leading the way toward more useful 
media information. 


What can be done to improve the measurement of 
the effectiveness of advertising and advertising 
media in achieving your marketing objectives? 
Media will improve the effectiveness of client advertis- 
ing in direct proportion to their ability to communicate 
to the advertiser the true nature of their reader or listener, 
his habits, needs, pressures and patterns of thinking; the 
peculiarities of team buying in their markets, or of dis- 
tinctive consumer patterns; keen recognition of those 
segments of their market which present special sales 
opportunities to their clients, and proof of impact on these 
segments both with editorial and circulation. Clients, in 
turn, can improve their advertising by careful analysis of 
advertising readership research, depth interviews, recog- 
nition studies, analysis of inquiries, and study of field 
reaction. There is likely no one yardstick for measuring 
advertising effectiveness; hence the more indicators, the 
truer the reading. J 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Publication of “An ABC Guide to Daily Newspaper 
Reports” is the first step of an educational program started 
by the Audit Bureau of Circulations to explain use of its 
reports. Four more “Guides,” covering magazines, farm 
publications, business publications, and weekly news- 
papers, are being printed. Visual presentations for each 
publication group are also being prepared, as the basis 
for ABC Education Seminars to be held for advertiser and 
agency media staffs. 


SPOT TELEVISION SPENDING 

Some 112 new advertisers helped spend $511,770,000 
in spot television in 1958, increasing spot expenditures 
14 per cent above the 1957 total. The Television Bureau 
of Advertising also reports that Procter & Gamble, top 
1958 spot spender, spread $33.8 million over 37 different 
products. 


NET TV UP 

Network television gross time billings for January, at 
$52,076,179, rose 5 per cent over those for January 1958, 
according to the Television Bureau of Advertising. Night- 
time billings dropped 2 per cent, while daytime billings 
showed a 21 per cent increase over last January. 
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By Frank Silvernail 


T’s OBVIOUS that since the time-buying business is made 
I: of people, and there have always been sinners 

among people, there must be some sinners among 
time-buyers, too. 

Moreover, since there are seven deadly sins considered 
fatal to spiritual progress, it is not surprising there are 
seven sins peculiar to time buyers. While these are not 
necessarily fatal, they are at least cardinal. 

I don’t mean the standard sins of Pride, Covetousness, 
Lust, Anger, Gluttony, Envy, and Sloth. I mean operating 
sins, such as abuses of ratings; lack of cooperation with 
media people; subordination of the human equation to 
statistical factors; peremptory demands; neglect of 
follow-up. 

Probably very few experienced buyers are guilty of 
more than one or two of the cardinal sins. Perhaps less 
than half of buying novices are guilty of more than 
four or five. Even venial sins and borderline cases may 
not be too general, in spite of complaints from media. 

Just the same, sins are committed much too often. 
Sometimes they are due to thoughtlessness; sometimes 
to the demands of an assistant account man; sometimes 
(sh!) to inexperience of the client’s own advertising 
personnel. 

Let’s examine each of the really cardinal sins. As with 
other evil spirits, unmasking them might help to drive 
them away. 


1. Misuse of ratings. This is the commonest abuse, 
often due as much to pressure of time as to lack of 





Frank G. Silvernail retired last year as manager of station 
relations at Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, a post he 
had held with distinction for 12 years. Previously he had 
been chief time buyer. He has been chairman of the AAAA 
committee for broadcast media and president of the New 
York Chapter of Radio Pioneers. 
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Former veteran manager of station relations 


at BBDO describes various operational frailties. 


















understanding. Old-timers seldom make the mistake of § with 
relying on an isolated rating for a time-period, no matter § 300, 
what rating service furnished it. figure 
They automatically look for (a) the length of tim Th 
the rated program has been in its current spot; (b) th § must 
specific competition at the time the ratings were taken; Hem 
and especially (c) the suitability of that time-period § 1 fit 
to reach the occupation and age-bracket of the prospects local 
for whom the program was intended. No ra 

It is sheer negligence if the buyer forgets to look a 
the rating trend, and considers a period as if it wer a 
isolated in time and space. What were its previous § o int 
tion r 


ratings? Is it static, growing, or slipping? Was the 
situation unusual on the rating-day? Had there bee 
any detectable ballyhoo to needle the audience? Was 
there a special event—a parade or a big game—to depres 
or inflate ratings? 

A good buyer always looks to see how long ago the 
rating was made; in what season of the year; if tk 
general programing was different then; whether the share 
of audience was consistent. 

We cannot, of course, lay all the instances of this st 
at the door of the time-buyer. Here and there one finds 
occasional advertising managers, or assistant accoutl 
executives, who have not yet learned to trust the tim 
buyer’s judgment (or perhaps even their own) ules 
they have a crutch to lean on. 

Sometimes a buyer is ordered to show a = 
every availability in every market. We had better not 
call this cowardice. Let’s just call it excessive 
But the effect on a schedule can be anything but sound, 
especially in cities where there is no accepted local rating 
The buyer must show a rating. The only one 
is obviously the national rating of an adjacent 
program. Even though the buyer knows that 
listening in individual markets seldom, if ever, © 
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with the national average, and may even vary by 200, 
300, or 400 per cent, city by city, in goes the national 
figure. Well? 

The most sinful feature of this policy is that the buyer 
must not consider any local program in such a market. 
He may know that a local show is built by local experts 
fo fit the demands, the tastes, and the loyalties of the 
local people, but his hands are tied. No sale. No hope. 
No ratings. 


2. Buying by the numbers. Well, really! In spite 
a intelligent advertising press articles, protests by sta- 
tion representatives, seminar discussions, and constant 
athortations by experienced buyers, this sin still raises 
is ugly head. The highest rating in a station’s schedule 
dill has all the lethal fascination of the basilisk. 

Regardless of audience composition, type of appeal, 
aitability for the specific product, or service to a par- 
tealar group, the numbers-racket may be with us 
dernally. 

What consideration do these unsophisticates in any 
branch of the advertising business give to a program 
that is hand-tailored to attract a concentration of house- 
wives, or farmers, or any other special groups, if the 
taling is resultingly conservative? What difference that 
thee prospects tune in expressly to hear the commercials, 
0 se the demonstrations of new techniques, in order 
learn how to do a better job for their families and 
themselves? Here’s a Western with a higher rating. Who 
es who makes up its audience? It’s the choice of 
the numbers addict. 


Fy Statistical introversion. Devotion to a calculating 
Machine or a slide-rule, if devotion is blind, can turn 
oat to be a very great sin. A buyer, or his client, can 

by the cost-per-thousand-messages-delivered 
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approach. Delivered? Well, let’s say transmitted. Who 
knows how many messages are heard but not noted, 
because the vehicle is not tailored to the proper audience? 

Once in a while an introverted statistician is assigned 
to a buyer’s job. He is still wholly a statistician, taking 
refuge in charts and tables at the expense of the friendli- 
ness that normally marks the relationship. 


sa 


The buyer probably will have an uphill battle, with- 
out helpful tips on sleeper opportunities in bargain times, 
without inside stories on current developments, without 
valuable chances to confer on a campaign with a visiting 
commercial manager with ideas. 

One of the great sins a buyer can commit is to 
refuse to interrupt a painstaking analysis of market 
figures in order to listen to a station manager who really 
knows the human side of his market; who can make 
helpful, if unorthodox, suggestions, and submit possible 
unthought-of stratagems. The buyer is losing another 
chance to learn something about people and their re- 
actions which will supplement his knowledge of charts. 


4. Overweening demands. Sins Nos. 1 through 3 
are deserving of some tolerance. Though any one might 
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detract from the effectiveness of a campaign, none is 
committed deliberately. 

But one of the most bitterly resented sins is deliberate. 
It is the high-pressure insistence by occasional eager- 
beaver buyers for special services over and above the 
normal broadcasting facilities covered by the station’s 
rate-card. 

Long questionnaires which insist on detailed informa- 
tion about campaigns of competitive advertisers are not 
merely time-consuming nuisances to the manager. He 
regards them as unethical. Requests that dozens of calls 
by station personnel be made on the client’s distributors, 
that direct mail to dealers to be paid for by the station, 
and other demands for free but expensive merchan- 
dising help, may bring rebellion (e.g., refusal of sub- 
sequent orders, or even an increase in rates to be paid 
for extra merchandising personnel). 

In the main, station managers are not stupid. They 
are in most cases experienced and successful business 
men. They are apt to suspect, from many years’ observa- 
tion, that it is usually the weak advertiser, the one- 
announcement-a-week type of operator, or the sponsor 
of the lowest rated show, who demands such reinforce- 
ment of his feeble campaign. 

This does not mean that the manager will not welcome 
and use mats, glossy prints, interesting publicity material, 
and suggestions for local exploitation that will enhance 
prestige and build audience for a good program. 


5. Generalization and averages. These are facets 
of the same sin. Either can bring ineffectual and some- 
times disastrous results, if an attempt is made to analyze 
a specific situation in terms of overall concept drawn 
from combining a number of similar but not identical 
cases. 

The buyer who tries to reverse the process, and treats 
a specific problem in terms of what looks like a trend, 
can have trouble. 

This is true of arithmetical averages, too. A buyer 
finally learns that the only sure thing about these is 
the fact that at best only one of the component factors 
in the calculation will match the average. One advertiser 


had a public-relation crisis on his hands, because he 
quoted the average cost of a network cut-in as approxi- 
mately $15 to his public-utility distributors. When some 
of them found that it might cost as high as $75 for a 
cut-in on their local stations, there was an explosion. 


6. Neglecting the follow-up. Most “sins of omis- 


sion” committed by time-buyers are venial. But that does 
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not include failure to follow up after a schedule is placed, 
This is not only a cardinal sin, but it is by no means 
limited to novices. . 

Actually, it may not be due to oversight. The sin 
may lie in the buyer permitting his work to pile up, or 
in the failure of management to provide enough per. 
sonnel to handle details. 

Setting up the schedule is only the beginning, of 
course. Programs and situations change fast and con. 
stantly. A great spot, because it preceded a topnotch 
program, suddenly lands in left field because of a net. 
work realignment, and it needs a quick move to another 
desirable place. 

Or, perhaps a slot will open up that would have 
bettered an already strong schedule, if it had been noted 
in time, before a new advertiser slipped into it. 

The self-satisfied buyer, who relaxes on the assumption 
that his schedule is ideal, and who further assumes that 
if an improvement opens up, the station management 
will rush to give him first choice, will never acquire 
merit in the eyes of his client. He is probably the greatest 
sinner of all because he really ought to know better 
than to trust others to do his reviewing for him. 
















By I 





7. Avoidance of new ideas. Here is the one sin 
that seems to crop up more often in the practices of 
hide-bound veterans than of novices. It may be caused 
by inertia, or it may indicate a growing conservatism. 
It may develop from neglect or disinclination to read 
business publications conscientiously, or to study their 
constant flow of reports of new and ingenious media 
approaches, or useful technical engineering developments. 

“You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” is the way 
station representatives and managers, with a shrug, com- 
ment on the formula-buyers’ routine reluctance to ex- 
periment with off-beat time periods, all-night shows, 
early-bird personalities, or new program conceptions. 

There is only one cure for this moribund state; a 
determination to accept every invitation to presentation 
lunches or other sessions, or trips to visit stations with 
never a plea of “no time”: and willingness to sit on 
every committee or panel that promises to offer an inter- 
change of new ideas. ‘ 























NEWSPAPER PRICES UP 

Some 696 reporting newspapers now have a single copy 
price above five cents, of which 162 charge 10 cents, 
according to a survey by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. Papers maintaining the five-cents price 
number 1,000, 135 less than last year. 
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NEW AFFILIATES 

Among new affiliates of ABC Radio since January af 
WHAY, Hartford-New Britain; WBLG, Lexington, Ker 
tucky; KWJJ, Portland Oregon; KLRA, Little Rock; 
WWOL, Buffalo; WCKI, Greer, S. C.; WKST, New 
Castle-Youngstown; and two Mississippi stations, wa 
Greenwood, and WKOZ, Kosciusko. 
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Where in the Newspaper 
Is the Best Place for Your Ad? 


Media and copy departments should 


cooperate to direct the best appeal 


to the best audience. 


By Florence Olsen 


BE SUCCESSFUL today, the aver- 
age newspaper advertisement 
must do more than simply say, “This 
is our product; it is good; you should 
buy it.” It must also seek out those 
who are most likely to want the prod- 
uct and who can be persuaded to buy 
it. And, as the motivational research- 
er will tell you, it must be carefully 
prepared to evoke certain responses 
and avoid others. 

In terms of audience, the daily 
Hewspaper is a universal medium. Its 
readers include virtually all ages, all 
oeupational, income, and special- 
interest groups. It is edited for and 
tead by all of them, but there can be 
wide differences in the appeals of dif- 
ferent types of news and feature ma- 
terial to the various groupings. 

The creative copy and art person 
in the advertising agency can reach 
this or that or all groups by tailoring 
tivertising techniques and copy ap- 
peals. Similarly, the media man can 
place the advertising, market by mar- 
let, according to the nature of the 
foup aimed at. Advertisements cre- 
tied to reach a certain group gain in 
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“Miss Florence Olsen is copy research 


Manager of the Bureau of Advertising, 
—ANPA. 
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potential when placed among edito- 
rial items which interest that group. 

Age is a dominant factor, of course, 
in many advertising situations. Ad- 
vertisers often find it necessary to 
direct their advertisements to par- 
ticular age groups, because they want 
to build better acceptance there. But 
age cannot be considered by itself in 
most instances. Within various age 
groupings, sex is also a primary de- 
terminant of reader interest. 

As an example, readership of nine 
different kinds of news matter breaks 
down as follows according to sex: 


Table I. 
READING OF EDITORIAL 


Average Per Cent of Average Reading 
Those Interviewed Men Women 
Who Read Any = 100 100 100 
Editorials ...................... 82 61 
ROS 146 159 
PN i cai 139 154 
Financial News ............ 90 54 
Radio or TV Programs 

eg ERE 109 145 
Amusement News ........ 62 103 
Society News or 

ae 2 124 
Sports News or 

Pictures ................ 163 79 
Racing News ................ 71 21 


Age also (Table II.) influences in- 


terests of readers within the sex group- 
ings. 


Table II. 
AGE GROUP COMPARISONS 
MEN 
ary 45 & 
*Total 18-29 30-44 over 
Editorials .. .100 74 9% 124 








Comics .. .100 112 104 9% 
Panels ..... .100 108 103 91 
Financial News . 76 «100 =«(112 
Radio or TV 


Programs or News.. 100 96 100 104 
Amusement News ...... 100 110 107° 93 
Society News or 


Pictures .................. 100 117 89 106 
Sports News or 
ID asccticcence 100 101 104 % 
Racing News ............ 100 82 109 103 
WOMEN 
45 & 
*Total 18-29 30-44 over 
Editorials .................... 100 62 92 131 
GC ois 100 118 104 84 
RR ak 100 111 108 86 
Financial News .......... 100 65 100 126 
Radio or TV 
Programs or News.. 100 95 103 102 
Amusement News ...... 100 102 109 89 
Society News or 
| ERE 100 92 106 100 
Sports News or 
Pictures ......... vis 91 106 103 





Racing News 56 89 122 
*Performance figures — average reading by total men 


and women = 100. Source: 23 Newspaper Studies — 
1956-1957, Publication Research Service, Chicago. 


When we observe the readership 
of these editorial items, we see that 
among males it is the young men who 
are most interested in comics, amuse- 
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ment news, and—surprisingly enough 
—society news. Sports news also shows 
a plus in the younger groups of men, 
but those 45 years old and more also 
have a keen interest in racing news. 
The men 45 and more are more 
interested in the editorials, financial 
news, and radio and television pro- 








grams and news than other male 
groups. 

The young men and women are in- 
terested in the amusements (which 
includes movies), while the 45-and- 
more group are interested in radio 
and television. 

While young women are most in- 











































terested in comics and amusement 
news, the older women lean mor 
toward editorials, financial news, 
radio and TV news, and—take note, 
men—the racing news. 

Sports news, as we saw, is of great 
interest to younger men. The adver. 
tisement shown for Hawthorn Mik 
pulled especially well among men ip 
the 18-29 group. Therefore advertise. 
ments such as this, placed on pages of 
interest to younger men, will help 
reach this audience more effectively, 

Beer (such as the Ruppert) and 
toothpaste advertisements can be 
placed to take advantage of the fac 
that young persons are interested in 
illustrations of other young persons 
using these products. 


Placing Liquor Ads 


The question is often raised as to 
where liquor advertisements can reach 
most consumers. Studies have shown 
that men and women between 18-29 
and 30-44 are more interested in such 
advertisements than those 45 and 
more. Sports news ranks high in 
men’s popularity, especially with the 
younger men. A liquor advertisement 
in the sport’s page gains a good por- 
tion of its natural men’s audience, but 
with a smaller women’s audience. 
These advertisements placed on pages 
of interest to both men and women— 
such as general news or last page of 
section, will reach the largest poten- 
tial of both. 

The same general approach holds 
true in respect to movie advertise- 
ments on amusement pages, TV pro- 
gram advertisements on radio and 
TV pages, and transportation adver 


. tisements on travel pages. Placement 


of an advertisement on a page de 
voted to the same subject will, natw 
rally, provide a large and interested 
audience which has already sought 
out the page. But here again, placing 
these advertisements on general-inter- 
est pages may reach larger groups 
with a considerable latent interest in 
attending a movie or seeing a TY 
show, and can tempt them to buy, 
whereas they might not have been 
reached so readily through the spe 
cial-interest page. 

Baby pictures are one of the high 
est scoring subjects to reach womel. 
However, it is the young women whe 
are most attracted. A financial adver 
tisement with a baby picture cam be 
placed on a number of different type 
of pages to reach a large portion # 
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women, but this is not the 
group most interested or able to pur- 
chase securities. 

On the other hand, by placing it 
on a financial page, which scores high 
with older men and women, it will 
reach its most productive audience. 
Thus, it is evident that coordination 
between copy and media departments 
is essential. 

When the copy department passes 
on advertisements using subjects that 
are of most interest to women, care- 
ful placement can help them reach 
the audience for which they are cre- 
ated. Gas and oil advertisements are 
usually of much more interest to men. 
When the target is women, general 
news pages and women’s pages are 
the most likely places to put them. 


Shoppers vs. Non-shoppers 


Increased advertising by super 
markets has prompted national adver- 
tisers to wonder whether this volume 
has an adverse effect on the reading 
of national grocery and other adver- 
tisements in the same issue. Study 
alter study has shown that readers 
want the advertising in their news- 
papers, and that the presence of the 
super market advertisements enhances 
rather than decreases the attention- 
catching possibilities of the national 
advertisements. 

Our studies have shown that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the women 
and 20 per cent of the men regularly 
do most of the shopping for groceries 
in their family. 

Local grocery advertisements, we 
have found, are read fully 50 per cent 
better than the average by women 
shoppers, and three times as well as 
the average by the men who do most 
of the shopping for groceries. 

Not only do these shoppers read 
the local grocery advertisements bet- 
ter; but this additional interest also 
carries over to the national advertise- 
ments in the same issue. 

On the’ average, national grocery 
advertisements get 67 per cent more 
teadership by women shoppers than 
by non-shoppers, and 56 per cent 
more readership by male grocery 

rs. Women readers of local 
ffocery advertisements, shoppers as 
well as non-shoppers, read the na- 
tional grocery advertisements more 
than four times as well as the women 
who do not read the local grocery 
advertisements. These women (80 
Pet cent of the audience) actively 
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shop the newspaper for meal sugges- 
tions, new products, and new uses 
for familiar products. 

This helps shed some light on 
whether or not to place national ad- 
vertisements in the food issue of the 


newspaper. 

Women, who do most of the buy- 
ing, shop the newspaper page by page 
for help and suggestions that might 
make them better housewives and 
mothers. Items that might appear in 
her shopping basket — foods, bever- 
ages, soaps and cleansers, toiletries, 
cigarettes, beer—can benefit from 
that extra attention. A study by Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn shows 
that 75 per cent of women check ad- 
vertisements before doing their main 
grocery shopping, and 87 per cent 
make shopping lists. The housewife’s 
search for information—through both 








news and advertising columns—gives 
the advertiser an extra benefit, a 
ready-made opportunity to reach his 
best prospects. 

The newspaper’s flexibility extends 
to copy treatment and placement quite 
as much as it does to other factors 
the advertiser and agency must con- 
sider in developing their marketing 
strategy and tactics. 

The advertiser, the creative depart- 
ment of the agency, and the media 
buyer must determine collectively the 
answer to the question: “Which peo- 
ple are the target?” a 


HI-Fi COLOR 

With the latest supplement to 
AANR’s “Newspapers Accepting Hi-Fi 
Preprints,” 553 papers, representing 
a total daily press run of more than 48 
million, are now listed. 
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Good Print Medio FOP AAS 


Simplify Paper Work 
Speed Communications 
Step up Efficiency 


By Dino G. Valz 


AutHor’s Note 


This article, based on a discussion of print-media forms at a recent meet- 
ing of the New England Media Evaluators’ Association, is not so much 
a verbatim transcript as an “extension of remarks.” To facilitate exchange 
of ideas, other media directors brought to our meeting the forms which 
they use. But to present an integrated story in this article, only one 
agency's forms are shown. Although the basic problems are the same, the 
diversity and ingenuity of the solutions worked out by other agencies 


can be stimulating. 


HIS DESCRIPTION of media 

forms is intended for small and 
medium-sized agencies which either 
have a small media department or 
which are performing media functions 
without a separate department. Large 
agencies doubtless already have a 
more sophisticated system. The pur- 
pose here is to keep forms as simple 
as possible in order to avoid moun- 
tains of paper which can easily bury 
their creators and increase the agen- 
cy’s cost of doing business. 

What does “media” mean? It 
means whatever your agency defines 
it as being. In the narrow sense, it 
covers only media selection. For this 


purpose no forms are needed, because 





Dino G. Valz is media director of Suth- 
erland-Abbott, Boston and secretary- 
treasurer of the New England Media 
Evaluators’ Association. 
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—Dino G. Vaz 


the procedure is largely one of analy- 
sis and evaluation of the market, the 
various media’s coverage, their impact 
and cost. Regarded broadly, media 
may encompass preparation, schedul- 
ing, issuing contracts, issuing inser- 
tion orders, checking space bills and 
billing the client, and even copy calls. 
It is especially true when the media 
department does not do some of these 
things that an integrated communica- 
tion system is needed. This is where 
good forms are a big help in efficient 
agency operation. 

Unless a form solves or helps 
solve a specific problem, you 
don’t need a form at all. Forms 
are not an expense but an investment 
in organizing data with greater clar- 
ity and in more efficient internal and 
external communication, in short, 
forms are time-saving devices de- 
signed to expedite work. Only if they 
accomplish these objectives do they 


justify their existence. In theory, they 
exist to save paper work yet, in prac- 
tice, they can bog you down in need. 
less paper work. But every good form 
is worth many, many times its cost 
in effort and money. 

There seems to be one philos 
ophy of paper work that say 
there shall be one piece of paper 
for every transaction. At our agen- 
cy, we follow the philosophy of con 
solidating many items on one piece 
of paper when practicable. Our budg- 
ets are composite pictures showing 
all publications together; similarly, 
our schedules group as many as 25 


- publications on one 17 x 11 inch 


sheet. This not only simplifies paper 
work, but also gives an over-all bird’ 
eye view of the situation in question 

What is a print media form? 
Media forms are devices by means of 
which you can efficiently record space 
decisions and costs, show when you 
propose to follow through, and com 
municate your subsequent transac 
tions both internally and externally. 
Internally means to other departments 
and people in your own organization, 
so that the right hand may know what 
the left hand does; externally means 
to your clients and the media wilh 
which you do business. 

The forms I propose to disems 
represent an integrated system— 
within and without, and are usable 
whether transactions with media and 
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CLIENT: 


PUBLICATIONS SPACE ik 


dient are conducted by one or several 
departments. None is dreamed up to 
build piles of paper, but each is an 
aswer to a need which exists in every 
agency buying space. On the other 
no attempt has been made to 

make one or two forms serve multiple 
purposes. Forms are cheap, but mis- 
inderstandings are dear; we do not 
sacrifice clarity for printing economy. 
This discussion will cover print 
media only. Electronic and other 
media involve the same principles, but 
me best served by special forms in- 
mporating the peculiarities of the 
Patticular medium employed. To fur- 
ther simplify this presentation, I shall 
_ ume that the publications involved 


bs Magazines of some kind, rather 
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than newspapers or other kinds of 
media. 

One concept which underlies this 
presentation is that unnecessary car- 
bon copies clutter desks unnecessarily, 
and that inter-communications should 
be kept at a minimum. Forms should 
exist only to satisfy a need to know. 
Where no problem exists, there should 
be no forms and no inter-com. You 
will receive maximum attention when 
you keep circulating papers at a 
minimum. 

The forms are all custom- 
made. Standard multiple-copy forms 
are available from form printers, but 
they are sometimes too complex for 
the average or the smaller agency’s 
operations. 
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And we shall assume that the media 
department is a center from which de- 
cisions and information go out to 
other agency departments, to the cli- 
ent and to the publications used. 

Specimens have been filled in by 
hand to give the entries greater visi- 
bility than typing. 


FORM A—BUDGET 


What is the first step? By-passing 
the selection function as such, let us 
assume that magazines have been 
chosen for a certain client. The exact 
cost of the space in each has to be 
determined so that an accurate space 
budget may be presented to the client. 
At our agency, a budget usually shows 
five things: publication, circulation, 
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space, rate, and cost. This presents 
only one problem—rate—but that may 
be a figure arrived at only after sev- 
eral adjustments, rather than a single 
figure right off the pages of Standard 
Rate. To show how the actual earned 
rate is arrived at, we use a 17 x 11 
inch work sheet unlike any I have 
ever seen, but which we find very 
efficient. The left half calls for the five 
items listed above; the right half 
shows how the rate was computed, and 
covers all five contingencies which 
may arise. 


Types of Rate Change 


There are two reasons why a start- 
ing rate may go down and three rea- 
sons why it may go up. It may go 
down because of two kinds of combi- 
nations. One combination results 
when a multiple publisher permits the 
total space used in his several publi- 
cations to determine the rate earned 
in each. Another combination results 
when one company is the wholly 
owned subsidiary of another com- 
pany, which I call a corporate combi- 
nation. In either case (or both) our 
client could be using six pages in a 
book and earn the 24 page rate be- 
cause: 1) they are also using six pages 
in another book by the same publisher 
and, 2) another division of the com- 
pany is using 12 pages in one or more 
of this publisher’s books. Form A 
makes provision to cover both con- 
tingencies so as to arrive at a “rate 
base” in terms of the total space (or 
frequency) on which the black-and- 
white starting rate is based. 

There are three reasons why a basic 
earned rate may go up. There may be 
a special-position charge, or bleed 
may be used, or color may be added. 
or all three. Only after these adjust- 
ments can we know the earned rate 
which appears on the left side of the 
sheet. Unless these adjustments are 
clearly recorded, only a photographic 
mind will remember how the earned 
rate was arrived at. We find this work 
sheet a most useful tool in figuring 
budgets. Note, incidentally, that the 
form calls for the section of Standard 
Rate for each publication. Also, to 
facilitate contract preparation, it 
shows the starting date of the contract 
and the discounts allowed. 

Because budgets sometimes have to 
be revised, a ring around the letters 
A, B, C, or D at the bottom of the 
form will tell us instantly whether this 
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is the original or a subsequent ver- 
sion. 


FORM B—SCHEDULE 


Now that the budget is done, when 
will the insertions run? Since most 
clients are on a calendar year, we nor- 
mally use a 17 x 11 inch sheet of 
heavy bond or ledger with printed 
months. For clients on a fiscal year, 
we have a similar form without 
printed months. 

This form (or photostats thereof) 
goes to our traffic department, which 
fills in closing dates at the left and 
keys where called for. It becomes the 
official guide in all their operations. 
Individual spaces may carry the space, 
the date for weeklies, keys, cost, ad 
identification, or symbols revealing 
the advertisement’s status. 


FORM C—CONTRACTS 
Once a budget and schedule are ap- 
proved, contracts may be issued. The 
principal purpose is to establish a 
rate for billing; a secondary purpose 


would be to specify combinations, 
special positions, color or bleed. We 
use a standard 84% x 11 inch AAAA 
form which includes, in the small type 
on the back, a cancellation claus 
which certain publishers are reluctant 

~ to accept for special positions and 
even for general purposes. A contract 
shows intent to use a certain amount 
of space for a year or—rarely—for 4 
longer period. 

Contracts constitute a legal agree 
ment and require a proper legal base. 
One of the things to watch is whether 
an agent, acting for a disclosed prit- 
cipal, is financially liable for any 
space insertions he authorizes in the 
name of his client, should the client 
fail to pay the agent. Our form states 
that the agency shall pay. We always 
request publishers to acknowledge out 
rate. In our agency, the media dire 
tor signs the contracts. 
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ments. In some agencies they are 
issued by a forwarding department. 
The requisites here are completeness 
and accuracy : client, identifying head- 
line, insertion date, space, position, 
color, bleed, key, whether a new com- 
plete plate or whether a repeat, and 
ay special instructions. For inter- 
communication, a carbon may go to 
the billing department to show au- 

ized space, and to the checking 
department so they will know what to 
look for when the publications come 
in. Our size is 814 x 51% inches. 


FORM E—RATE CARD 


We have now covered the main 
eps in media forms except for a 
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rate card to show the exact financial 
status of publication A with client 
X and the agency. Form E (6 x 9 
inches) records the insertions run in 
each publication, the gross space bill, 
the commission, net charge, cash dis- 
count, and billing to client. These rec- 
ord cards are filed by client so that 
exact space costs for that client may 
be determined quickly at any time. 

Thus far, space has been budgeted, 
scheduled, contracted, inserted, and 
billed both to us and to the client. 
That just about covers all the bases 
regarding media were it not for one 
inevitable occurrence — and that is, 
changes. Changes, like the poor, we 
have always with us. 





FIGURE F—CHANGES IN INSERTION 

If there is a change in the budget, 
we refigure it on Form A. Major 
changes in schedule call for a new 
schedule on Form B. Contract changes 
go out on the AAAA contract forms 
with the word “Revision” added 
where the number appears at the top 
right. Because changes in our inser- 
tion orders have been overlooked by 
publishers at times in the past, caus- 
ing untold grief to all concerned, our 
current device is to strike across the 
face of a revised insertion order a 
rubber stamp with the screaming 
words: “CHANGE IN INSTRUC- 
TIONS.” It is impossible to overlook 
this imprint. 


FORM G—RATE CHANGES 


But there are other changes—such 
as a rate increase or short rate—which 
call for both computation and com- 
munication without necessarily revis- 
ing the entire budget. Let’s say that 
a scheduled publication announces a 
rate increase, effective four months 
hence. The extra cost for the remain- 
ing insertions has to be figured and 
the account manager, the client, and 
the billing department have to be noti- 
fied. Or let’s say that space is can- 
celled and a short rate is incurred. 
The amount of the short rate has to 
be handled the same way. For either 
purpose, we use Form G, which both 
simplifies the computation and _per- 
mits three-way communication in one 
quick operation’ through the use of 
three pieces of carbon paper. The 
size is 84 x 11 inches. It can also be 
used for changes in frequency, size 
of space, etc. 


FORM H—PUBLICATION RECAP 
AND MYSTERIES 

Finally, how are you going to han- 
dle things that are easily overlooked 
or that are ambiguous or non-existent 
on a rate card? Where are you going 
to record an easily over-looked item 
such as a non-commissionable rate, or 
that no cash discount is allowed? Or 
that you are on a three-year contract? 
Or that a multiple publisher allows 
a combination rate between several 
publications? Or that you are in a 
temporary “rate protection” period? 
Or that, all evidence to the contrary, 
this book is really on a bulk (or fre- 
quency) basis? Or that a new rate 
is effective in October? Or that it is 
printed offset? Or that this British 
journal allows only 10 percent com- 
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mission? Or that the cover color mug 
be blue (or green)? Or that they 
charge extra (or don’t) for inserts, 
tip-ons, gatefolds, pop-ups and othe 
current pyrogenics? Or what str 
discoveries have you made that yoy 
will want to find instantly at som 
future date? 

It is to answer such troublesome 
questions that I have devised Form 
H. It also serves to record an accum. 
ulative space and rate history for each 
client using each book—each on sepa. 
rate sheets. If these sheets are up-to. 
date, anyone can ask me anything a 
all about a publication and everything 
I have ever known is on one 
sheet for quick reference. Let a sales 
man come in and I can find all ou 
clients in his book in no time at all 
because the sheets are filed alpha 
betically by publication. 

I am not althogether happy about 
this recap sheet, but hope some day 
to make it reveal quickly both the 
hidden mysteries and the accumule 
tive contractual relations—all consoli- 
dated on one single piece of good 
ledger stock for durability. Is this blue. 
sky form building? Perhaps. Perhaps 
not. 

I do not presume to suggest to 
agency production people the most 
economical way of reproducing spe 
cial forms. But it may help to point 
out three kinds of form production 
Expensive forms to compose are those 
requiring printer’s rules crossing in 
two directions. All-type forms are 
moderate in cost. Cheapest are those 
with copy clearly done on a type 
writer, then reproduced by offset or 
mimeograph. In all cases I like forms 






~ blocked for ease of inserting carbons, 


and punched to fit a standard three 
ring binder. It is an added conveni- 
ence to use papers of different colors. 

This ends the forms which we find 
necessary and useful. It is not to be 
expected that one agency’s procedute 
will exactly fill the needs of any other 
agency, but we can learn from ome 
another. If any of the forms described 
here can help an agency just 
lishing a media department or in the 
process of reorganizing one, I am 
glad to say to them, “You're we 
come.” And should there be further 
treatment of this subject in 
scope, I’m sure we too shall 
by it. 

Mepia/score is planning a discussion 
of forms for buying time, and this will 
appear in a near issue.—The Ednee: = 
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Fro CABLE CAR MOTORMAN to 
top agency executive in one of Amer- 
ica’s major advertising agencies cov- 
ers quite a bit of territory. The trav- 
eller must be of unusual caliber and 
stamina to make the trip, and Thomas 
Church Dillon has those qualities. 

Recently, when veteran Fred Man- 
chee retired as treasurer, media, mar- 
keting, and research chief of BBDO, 
Mr. Dillon, then vice president in 
charge of the Los Angeles office, was 
tapped as his successor. 

Affable, rotund, and fortyish, Tom 
Dillon has a truly seasoned back- 
ground in all facets of the BBDO 
organization. Like his ex-boss, Ben 
Duffy, he started there as an office 
boy, wrote copy, bought media, served 
a an account executive, and has been 
@ branch manager. That cable car 
hitch was served after hours when he 
was working in BBDO’s San Fran- 
tisco branch during the war. 

Harvard-bred, Mr. Dillon has little 
of the Ivy League air about him. He 
is Western to the core, easy to ap- 
Proach, frank in speech. “Fred Man- 
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Thomas C. Dillon 


BBDO’s Versatile Treasurer 


chee really organized the splendid 
setup here,” Dillon told us. “All I 
have to do is to watch out not to upset 
it.” 

Besides his duties as treasurer, Mr. 
Dillon is responsible to management 
for the media, marketing, and re- 
search departments. Heads of these 
departments report to him. 


Born in Seattle 


Thomas Church Dillon was born 
on March 27, 1915 in Seattle, where 
his father was editor of the Post- 
Intelligencer. That middle name 
comes from his maternal grandfather, 
Federal Judge Louis K. Church, once 
governor of North and South Dakota 
territories. When Hearst took over the 
Post-Intelligencer in Seattle, Mr. Dil- 
lon’s father moved to the editorship 
of the Minneapolis Tribune. So Dil- 
lon Junior was reared and educated 
in Minnesota. 

After the Blake School in Minne- 
apolis, Mr. Dillon went east to Har- 
vard, where he studied government, 
though he intended to make advertis- 
ing his career. After Harvard, Mr. 













Dillon requested an interview with 
the Minneapolis office of BBDO. He 
got it and the job, as sort of general 
handyman about the place. 

Before long, Tom Dillon was writ- 
ing copy on such accounts as General 
Mills, Hormel, Cream of Wheat and 
Northwest Airlines. When BBDO suc- 
ceeded McCann-Erickson as the 
agency for Standard Oil (California) 
in 1941, Mr. Dillon was transferred 
to the San Francisco office as copy 
chief. From there, he went to account 
management and the Los Angeles 
office. 

Mr. Dillon married Georgiana 
Adams in Minneapolis in 1939, To- 
day the Dillons have three children, 
Tad, 16; Vicki, 11; and George, 8. 
They reside in New Canaan, Conn. 

As to hobbies, Mr. Dillon has none. 
His official explanation is that be- 
tween the pressure of his agency 
chores and commuting, he has no 
time or energy left for any. But pos- 
sibly the reason is that Mr. Dillon 
has never found a hobby to compete 
with piloting a swift cable car up 
and down those steep Frisco hills. 

Joun McCartuy 
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ORGANIZATION: 





How Clark & Bobertz 
Handles Media Representatives 


Waiting visitors bring their 
media files at agency up to date. 


R. J. TERBRUEGGEN, media director of 
Clark & Bobertz, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising and public relations agency, is 
saving time and money for his agency 
and the media representatives who 
call on him, and at the same time he 
is making friends. 

The plan works this way: 

When a space salesman gives Miss 
Sonia Temple, receptionist, his busi- 
ness card, she immediately goes to 
the media department and gets his file. 
Clark & Bobertz keeps a separate fold- 
er of information for each medium— 
publication, radio, TV station, etc. 
A sheet showing the date of the sales- 
man’s last visit is enclosed. 

While the representative is waiting 
to see the media director, account ex- 
ecutive, or someone else in the 
agency, he has the opportunity to 
check all the information in the file. 
He is able to check the date of his 
last visit and add any new informa- 
tion concerning circulation, listening 
audience, rates, mechanical changes, 
new coverage, format, editorial con- 
tent, inserts, special editions. 

When the time comes for the sales- 
man to see the media director or 
someone else in the agency, all the 
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MEDIA REPRESENTATIVE checks point of inquiry with 
erbrueggen 


Media Director T 


information is up-to-date, organized 
for quick perusal. No time is wasted 
searching for missing information. 

The plan means that the folders 
have the latest information, and 
agency personnel later are able to 
save hours writing, telephoning, and 
sending telegrams to get needed facts. 

“The latest facts are there when we 
need them, and both the agency and 
the publication benefit,” declares Mr. 
Terbrueggen. “Ninety per cent of the 
men exposed to the plan like it. 


Welcome Mat Out 


“We have a welcome-mat policy 
for salesmen at our agency. We try 
to do everything we can to help them, 
recognizing the fact that they are just 
as important to us as we are to them.” 

Clark & Bobertz’s public relations 
department sends to media repre- 
sentatives copies of press releases 
concerning the agency, new accounts, 
personnel changes. At the same time, 
the salesmen often inform the public 
relations department, either directly 
or through the media director, of 
special editions, new deadlines, and 
mechanical changes that will guide 


the agency in the preparation of edi- 
torial material. 

Salesmen find a friendly atmos 
phere in Clark & Bobertz’s reception 
room on the eighth floor of the Fox 
Building on Detroit’s Woodward Ave- 
nue. The agency has adopted a policy 
of not keeping anyone waiting for 
more than 15 minutes. If the person 


_ the representative wants to see is out 


of the office or is unable to see him 
within 15 minutes, the visitor is so 
informed and, when possible, ar 
rangements are made for another 
visit. 

“Of course, it is not possible for a 
salesman to see the individual he 
wants to see everytime he calls, but 
we make it a practice to have him 
talk to someone who is familiar with 
the particular account he has im 
mind,” says Mr. Terbrueggen. 

A client list showing specific ac 
count executives is available to the 
media representatives. 4 


“NORTHWEST NUGGET” 

KJR, Seattle, KNEW, Spokane, 
Washington, and KXL, Portland, 
Oregon, have appointed Robert E. 
Eastman & Co., as representatives. 
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Buy 


Boston | 
the way Boston 
Sto res e2iuxs“<¢t: 


... and has led for many years. 


What better tip to national media 
buyers — than to follow the practice of 
the stores, who know Boston best? 

These stores know that the Herald- 

‘ Traveler is read by the “‘Upper Two- 
Thirds’’* who produce more business 


in the places where the most business 
is done. 

National advertisers agree, because 
the Herald-Traveler leads in national 
linage, too — has, for 31 years. 

Pick the Herald-Traveler first for 
Boston. 

Represented nationally by GEORGE A. MeDEVITT CO., 
New York + Philadelphia + Detroit + Chicago + Los Angeles. 


Specie! travel and resort representotive: HAL WINTER CO., 
Miami Beach. 














*Upper and middle income families —- who buy 
more of everything (LIFE Study) — read the 
Herald-Traveler more often than any other Boston 
paper (Boston University Study) and account for 
75% of Herald-Traveler circulation, which is the 
largest among standard-sized papers. + 
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Herald-Traveler led 
the second paper, in 
1958, by 164% (larger 
daily plus Sunday). 





BOSTON HERALD-BOSTON TRAVELER 
Boston’s Home-Delivered Newspapers 
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PLANNING: 


How Research Shapes 
FTD's Media Strategy 


Combination of motivational and market 
probing leads way to new sales records, 
indicates both creative and media programs, 


ELEGRAPH SALES OF FLOWERS are rising at a merry 
gpa today, although general business conditions indi- 
cate that this shouldn’t be so, particularly since the prod- 
uct is short-lived and non-utilitarian. 

New media and creative strategies are the main reasons 
for this upward surge, reports Gordon Conn, director of 
marketing for the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Associ- 
ation. Significantly, marketing research produced these 
strategies. 

Last fall, when FTD took on Keyes, Madden & Jones, 
Chicago, as its advertising agency, both client and agency 
were aware that a new marketing approach was needed. 
Sales were starting to level off—and efforts to correct the 
situation hadn’t been too successful. Through the years a 
large amount of data had been accumulated. (FTD’s head- 
quarters in Detroit serves as a central clearing house for 
orders from more than 11,000 members in the United 
States and Canada.) The association processes more than 
7 million orders each year totalling close to $60 million. 
With the information from these orders as a starting point, 
much demographic data—age, income, occupation, etc.— 
had been obtained through marketing research. 

As might be expected, prime FTD customers and pros- 
pects are upper-income professional and management 
people. But there are enough among middle-income office 
and skilled worker groups to confuse the marketing situ- 
ation, let alone the media selection processes. 

Sorting out all these people from the masses is just the 
first step. The real need is to concentrate most on those 
FTD users who produce the greatest amount of sales pro- 
portionately. When one considers that some 25 per cent 
of all households in the country account for 75 per cent 
of all household cleanser sales, and that 40 per cent are 
responsible for 85 per cent of all toothpaste consumed, 
FTD’s,eontrasting marketing problem takes on added sig- 
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nificance and perspective. It is considerably more selective 
and specialized. 


Defining FTD Market 


The agency decided to seek still other characteristics 
which would make FTD’s market more definable. 

“We turned more to the psychological areas,” says Dr. 
Jaye S. Niefeld, vice-president in charge of media and 
research. “After all, the character of the product indicated 
a great deal of emotion was connected with its purchase.” 

Two matched samples in selected markets were used for 
the survey: (a) FTD users, and (b) non-users, neighbors 
presumably in the same educational and economic classes. 
Thematic apperception and sentence completion tests were 
administered to both. In addition, a series of personality 
inventory tests were given to a selected number. 

“We began with the hypothesis that people who send 
flowers by wire are more emotional, sentimental, and 
effeminate,” Dr. Niefeld stated. “But we were proved 
absolutely wrong! 

“We discovered that FTD users were less sentimental, 
less emotional, and more masculine than most people. 
They are more manipulative, other-directed individuals. 
They’re interested in creating emotional impact and reac 
tion in others.” 

All this indicated that the creative strategy should be 
devoted to selling people on what they could achieve by 
sending flowers by wire. The theme, “Something warm 
and human and wonderful happens when you send flowers 
by wire,” was developed to do this job creatively. 

The need for such impact necessarily shaped the basic 
approach to media planning and selection. 

The print media chosen had to be large enough t@ 
create the impression of showmanship and impact. 1s 
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precluded using pocket-size publications, despite the char- 
acter of the audiences. For instance, Life was selected as 
a publication for reaching a mass audience with combined 
creative and media impact. 

Television and radio strategy was used in much the 
same way. Instead of network TV every week for 52 
weeks, as in the past, TV spots were packed into 10-day 
periods before major holidays. The same happened for 
radio. 

Newspapers were the exception. They were used regu- 
larly in most markets throughout the year in connection 
with the significant flowers-for-funeral business. 

In fact, beginning with the Christmas season this last 
year, FTD went all out for dominance in a brief, selected 
selling period. Ten days before Christmas, all major media 
were used—magazines, radio, television, newspapers, and 
outdoor—to push flowers by wire. This was an FTD “natu- 
ral” selling season, as are Valentine’s Day, Easter, and 
Mother’s Day. 

What happened? A leveling of sales was checked. Sales 
by wire during the Christmas season were the largest ever. 
January was the best January. Valentine’s Day sales were 
up substantially. 

Success like this means more and more advertising 
impact for FTD, since the advertising appropriation is 
tied to sales. It is possible to know quickly how successful 
a campaign is, since FTD is the clearing house for all 
member orders. Sales data are put on IBM cards, making 
it possible to total results 15 days after the close of the 
previous month. 

Currently, FTD’s advertising appropriation is around 
$2 million, with 85 per cent in major media. Broadcast 
gets about 60 per cent of this, magazines 25 per cent, 
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newspapers 10 per cent, and outdoor 5 per cent. Under- 
standably, a good portion goes into the Yellow Pages of 
telephone directories. 

Magazines provide a means, in addition to a type of 
impact desired, of serving florist members in both large 
and small markets. Bolstering the smaller markets are also 
radio and newspapers, depending on the size of the mar- 
ket. 

The combination of motivational and marketing re- 
search has opened the way for various types of media 
studies and experimentation, reveals Dr. Niefeld. 

Sales increases are being analyzed according to the 
media mix in various types of markets: 


—Top 25 markets—television, outdoor, radio, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 


— Next 5 markets—no television, but outdoor, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. 


— Next 120 markets—no television or outdoor, but 
radio, magazines, and newspapers. 


— All markets below the top 150—magazines and news- 
papers only. 


Various publications are being considered—and in some 
instances used—for specialized applications, such as reli- 
gious and military. The New Yorker is used as a center-of- 
influence medium; and as soon as appropriate programs 
are developed for similar media, it can be expected that 
FTD advertising will find its way into them. 

In selected markets, outdoor was increased for the 
Mother’s Day selling period. 

New marketing horizons are being explored among 
businesses and business men. Company bans on gifts and 
gratuities from suppliers—a growing trend—offer an un- 
realized potential. Flowers to a purchasing executive's 
wife, for example, provide a gracious way of saying 
“thank you,” FTD executives point out. With this and 
other uses of flowers in mind, business media are being 
tested. 

As pointed out by Dr. Niefeld, and Howard A. Jones, 
president of the agency and top account man for FTD, the 
use of motivational studies in marketing research was a 
significant foundation for many success elements: 


1. An all-media approach and use when it came to cre- 
ative media planning and buying. 

2. A creative selling theme which could be used success- 
fully in many kinds of media. 


3. A creative media technique which was flexible, and 
which provided impact when and where needed most. 


1. An efficient means of sorting out FTD prospects and 
customers from a huge mass of people. 

5. A reservoir of marketing information which pointed 
the way to new markets and additional media uses. 

And, from a trade association advertising standpoint, 
it is demonstrating the value of an efficient and profession- 
ally-directed advertising and marketing program on behalf 
of many thousands of members. J 
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THIS IS THE NEGRO MARKET, II: 





How and Why 
Urban Negroes Buy 


ITH TOP NEGRO BUYING POWER now concentrated in 
forte areas, more advertisers are able to sell effi- 
ciently to upper-income groups through Negro media and 
other media especially serving the Negro market. 

Marketing opportunities are greater in urban areas, 
since there is more job diversity among Negroes. Too, a 
higher educational level reflects itself in increased wants. 
Dr. Henry A. Bullock, chairman of the graduate research 
department, Texas Southern University, buttresses this 
with a recent study. It indicates that the average Negro 
family with a $5,000 income maintains a standard of liv- 
ing comparable to that of a White family with an annual 
$8,000 income. There is a more flexible attitude towards 
“necessities” and a greater willingness to use long-term 
installment buying. 

The tendency to buy quality merchandise is also cou- 
pled with the purchase of leading brands in higher pro- 
portion than for Whites, at least for most product cate- 
gories. The J. Walter Thompson report on the Negro 
market (Chicago, 1956) has this to say: 

“Various hypotheses have been suggested to explain 
this behavior. Three appear to have some degree of 
credibility. 


l. The ee o has been given ‘short measure’ tradition- 
hi 


ally by Whites. Buying established brands may be a 
sort of guarantee against this. 

2. Buying the brand that more White people buy may 
be a vicarious means of achieving status. 

. Low-income housewives, in general, tend to have 
little faith in their own judgment. They buy adver- 
tised brands even though they may be more expen- 
sive and, often, according to Consumer’s Union, of 
lower quality than chain and cooperative brands....” 


Social Research, Inc., says this is “substitute gratifica- 
tion of things denied.” But Dr. Frank G. Davis, research 
director of Johnson Publishing Company, takes issue. 
“We believe this is only part of the phenomena,” he says. 
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1. Have more flexible attitude 
towards the “‘necessities.”’ 


2. Prefer quality merchandise and 
top brands. 


3. Women have strong purchasing 
role. 


“Our research indicates that the basic motivation is 4 
greater than average desire for social recognition 
approval.” 

The matriarchal role of the Negro woman is em 
sized by Social Research, which says the need to maintai 
family unity is especially pronounced. This is reflected ig 
foods, since giving such pleasures is an important way of 
binding the family to the mother. 

As Negroes tend to move into urban areas, particu 
in the North, a greater variety of foods is served. Thisi 
greater when compared to White homes of similar 

With the increased urbanization of the Negro has e 
a need for more marketing research. This is indicated bj 
a department store study by the Chicago Tribune, “The 
Lake Meadows Shopper.” Done in March 1956, it ¢ 
shopping habits of Negro women who live in a near-Sot 
Side slum clearance project in that city. Originally 
signed as an inter-racial development, to all intents 4 
purposes it is a Negro housing development. 

The tenants represent the “new look” in Negro 
contrasted with the typical Chicago Negro. A 
successful group by minority standards, all have hat 
high school education or better, and a good proportiony 
have gone to college. More than half of the women re 
under 40 years old, approximately half of the 
have children at home. 

Socially, 39 per cent are upper lower, 44 per cent 
middle class. Less than one fourth grew up in Chi 
which means their value systems must be understoadld 
terms of emergence from, or reaction against, a 
Negro background. 3 

The Lake Meadows tenants— men and women—@® 
composed of doctors, journalists, managerial pe 
porters, domestics, factory workers, policemen, t 
and nurses. A sizable number of women work, most 
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typists, clerks, nurses, teachers, and social workers. Social 
Research says this: “The high proportion of women who 
work in this group, and the independent attitudes of 
some of the women, suggests that the woman plays an 
even larger part in making decisions to purchase than she 
does in other groups.” 

Social activities are emphasized. Friends stand out as a 
most important source of style ideas for the Lake Meadows 
woman. This is partially a reflection of the transition from 
a social disorganization—characteristic of certain lower 
class groups where family ties are tenuous. This, com- 
bined with migratory backgrounds, results in reduced 
family interaction. Actually, this group shows the greatest 
change in social and economic status. 

Home entertaining, clubs, church groups, and shows are 
the core of social activity. The hi-fi set, tape recorder, TV, 
and radio are emphasized more than labor-saving devices. 

The J. Walter Thompson report stresses the role of the 
Church among Negroes. At least half are members. Its 
function is a giver of hope, a center of community activ- 
ity, a source of leadership, a provider of respectability. 
The Church means more to the Negro community than to 
the White community. 

That special consideration should be given to the shop- 
ping attitudes of the Negroes is pointed out in both the 
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ORBIT M8. 


J. Walter Thompson and Lake Meadows reports. Joseph 
T. Johnson, writing on “The Potential Negro .. 
(Harvard Business Review, Jan.-Feb., 1957), echoes this 

“It is a market which, over a period of years, by the 
neglect and general lack of attention given it, has become 
sensitive to ill-treatment. . . . If you would capture the 
Negro market or any significant percentage thereof—study - 
your advertising policies; study your employment polk 
cies; and study your treatment of Negro customers. .. 7 

BBDO’s Clarence Holte, head of the Negro marketing 
department, states that although the Negro’s income is 
about two-thirds of a White family’s, his purchases are 
not based on price primarily (Premium Practice, May 
1957). And Dr. Davis, Johnson Publishing, carries this a 
bit further: “Within the last 10 years a change has taken 
place in the demand situation—for quality products in 
many consumer goods categories. . . . The Negro is not 
willing, nor does he generally pay a higher amount for the 
same amount of goods, but he is willing and does take 4 
larger supply of goods for the same price.” (See table 
“Life Study of Consumet Expenditures, Selected Produets 
—Non-Whites.” This covers all Negroes in the United 
States, rural and urban.) 

There are still serious employment problems. Fortune 
(March 1959) reports that the unemployment rate for 
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ENJOY A NEW HIGH 
IN LUXURY Livin 


Most newcomers to Los Angeles find a home on First Street 


Los Angeles is galloping toward its goal: eight mil- 
lion residents by 1975. 

In less than 10 years over two million people have 
moved into America’s fastest growing major market. 
It takes a real building boom to house the new families 
pouring in. 

And that’s just what’s going on...a boom that 
raised March, 1959, Southern California construction 
figures (latest available) to 11% higher than the 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 
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record year 1958...a boom with no let-up in sight. 

Los Angeles builders and brokers are well aware 
that the liveliest market for new houses is on First 
Street. That’s why they place a thumping 73.2% of 
their total lineage, daily and Sunday, in The Times. 

Migrating? Here’s a tip: most newcomers to Los 
Angeles — folks, foods, fashions, furnishings — find a 
home faster on First Street. P.S. That’s where The 
Times lives. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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LIFE STUDY OF CONSUMER EXPENDITURES 
SELECTED PRODUCTS—NON-WHITES 





Based on data for year 1956. Research conducted by Alfred 
Politz Research, Inc. and directed by Herbert Breseman for 
Lije. Data presented here are published for the first time in 
Menta /SCOPE. 

The averages presented here reflect the purchases of all 
members of the group, including those who have not pur- 
chased a specific item within the period measured. For exam- 
ple, expenditure for footwear is not the average spent by all 
households which bought shoes, but the average of all house- 
holds, whether or not they bought shoes at all. 


FOOD, BEVERAGES, AND TOBACCO 
Baby Foods ..... 
Beverages (Soft, Carbonated) - 


Canned & Jarred Vegetables, Fruits, Juices. 
Fresh Vegetables, Fruits, Juices . 
Frozen Vegetables, Fruits, Juices - siipess ‘ 
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Soup ....... 
Beer, Ale 
Wine, ikscitniat 
Tebacco & Tobacco Products ......... 
CLOTHING AND ACCESSORIES 
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ee ee escsetecnicesinynnalidppnctedsiamns daopenainpniatenetebinnsa 31 
Women’s & Girls’ Clothing... oon 208 
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typists, clerks, nurses, teachers, and social workers. Social 
Research says this: “The high proportion of women who 
work in this group, and the independent attitudes of 
some of the women, suggests that the woman plays an 
even larger part in making decisions to purchase than she 
does in other groups.” 

Social activities are emphasized. Friends stand out as a 
most important source of style ideas for the Lake Meadows 
woman. This is partially a reflection of the transition from 
a social disorganization—characteristic of certain lower 
class groups where family ties are tenuous. This, com- 
bined with migratory backgrounds, results in reduced 
family interaction. Actually, this group shows the greatest 


change in social and economic status. 


Home entertaining, clubs, church groups, and shows are bit further: “Within the last 10 years a change has taken li 
the core of social activity. The hi-fi set, tape recorder, TV. place in the demand situation—for quality products in 
and radio are emphasized more than labor-saving devices. many consumer goods categories. . . . The Negro is not m 
The J. Walter Thompson report stresses the role of the willing, nor does he generally pay a higher amount for the It 
Church among Negroes. At least half are members. Its same amount of goods, but he is willing and does take a Pe 
function is a giver of hope, a center of community activ- larger supply of goods for the same price.” (See table . 
ity, a source of leadership, a provider of respectability. “Life Study of Consumer Expenditures, Selected Products fi 
The Church means more to the Negro community than to —Non-Whites.” This covers all Negroes in the United 
the White community. States, rural and urban. ) 
That special consideration should be given to the shop- There are still serious employment problems. Fortune 
ping attitudes of the Negroes is pointed out in both the (March 1959) reports that the unemployment rate for 
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J. Walter Thompson and Lake Meadows reports. Joseph 
T. Johnson, writing on “The Potential Negro Market,” 
(Harvard Business Review, Jan.-Feb.. 1957). echoes this. 

“It is a market which, over a period of years, by the 
neglect and general lack of attention given it, has become 
sensitive to ill-treatment. . . . If you would capture the 
Negro market or any significant percentage thereof—study 
your advertising policies; study your employment poli- 
cies; and study your treatment of Negro customers. . . .” 

BBDO’s Clarence Holte, head of the Negro marketing 
department, states that although the Negro’s income is 
about two-thirds of a White family’s, his purchases are 
not based on price primarily (Premium Practice, May 
1957). And Dr. Davis, Johnson Publishing, carries this a 
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Most newcomers to Los Angeles find a home on First Street 


Los Angeles is galloping toward its goal: eight mil- 
lion residents by 1975. 

In less than 10 years over two million people have 
moved into America’s fastest growing major market. 
It takes a real building boom to house the new families 
pouring in. 

And that’s just what’s going on...a boom that 
raised March, 1959, Southern California construction 
figures (latest available) to 11% higher than the 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market 
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record year 1958...a boom with no let-up in sight. 

Los Angeles builders and brokers are well aware 
that the liveliest market for new houses is on First 
Street. That’s why they place a thumping 73.2% of 
their total lineage, daily and Sunday, in The Times. 

Migrating? Here’s a tip: most newcomers to Los 
Angeles — folks, foods, fashions, furnishings — find a 
home faster on First Street. P.S. That’s where The 


Times lives. 


Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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Pleased as the proverbial cat that swallowed 

the canary. And so are the CBS Television 
Network advertisers who sponsor 16 of the 28 
nighttime programs that have won a place in 
Nielsen’s Top 10 reports during the past season. * 


But perhaps the Top 10 is not as dramatic an 
index of network popularity as it used to be— 
Sor today even the 40th most popular program 
reaches more than 24 million viewers. ** 


So we are equally pleased to report that in 
Nielsen’s latest nationwide survey we not only 
have 5 of the Top 10 programs but also 10 of the 
Top 20, 15 of the Top 30, and 19 of the Top 40. 


Indeed, the truest gauge of a network’s value, 
for audience and advertisers alike, lies in the 
over-all popularity of its entire program schedule, 


Significantly, the average nighttime program 

on the CBS Television Network throughout 

the season has reached an average-minute 
audience of 23,000,000 viewers—some 2,630,000 
more than the average show on the second 
network and 2,980,000 more than on the third. 
Our leadership in average nighttime ratings 
has continued without interruption in the 92 
Nielsen reports issued since July 1955. 


(In the current season the Network leads in 


average daytime ratings as well.) 


These are some of the facts that have impelled 
the nation’s leading advertisers, for the 
seventh straight year, to commit more of their 
investment to the CBS Television Network 
than to any other single advertising medium. 


© CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 


*October, 1958— April, 1959, based on NTI-AA ratings. 

**2nd April report, NTI. Viewer data: NTI-AA homes multiplied 
by ARB viewers-per-set. (Nighttime: 6-11 pm, Sunday — Saturday; 
daytime: 7 am-6 pm, Monday—Friday) 
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Negro men is twice as high as for White men—and the 
differential is widening. It is greatest in recessions, be- 
cause so many Negroes work in manufacturing, and have 


low seniority. 


Influence of Negro Media 


The recent urbanization of the American Negro—since 
1950—is forcing a re-evaluation of Negro media and 
media serving the Negro market. Many advertisers hold, 
and some still do, that general media can do the desired 
selling job. But Negro media have progressed to a stage 
where substantial results are obtained for many kinds of 
products. There are a number of reasons: 


1. Increased saturation of the Negro market by Negro 
media and media serving the Negro market (e.g., radio). 


2. Improved leadership of Negro media. 


3. Growing amount of media and market data being 
provided by Negro media. 


4. Growing amounts of information being provided by 
independent research sources—government, academic, etc. 


5. Merchandising services provided by local and na- 


tional Negro media. 


Total circulation of some 26 ABC-measured Negro 
newspapers is listed at almost 559,000 today, with most of 
these in the top Negro markets of the country. The A/ro- 
American Group, the Pittsburgh Courier, and the Chicago 
Defender account for more than half of this total. Another 
160 newspapers, not members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, have approximately 24 million circulation. 

The Afro-American has a national edition, as does the 
Pittsburgh Courier. Another influential group is Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc. Included are Pittsburgh 
Courier editions, the Scott Newspaper Syndicate group, 
and the Atlanta World Group. 

J. Walter Thompson reports that saturation of Negro 
newspapers in urban communities is remarkable, and that 
readership is high. Some 40-45 of the leading 100 adver- 
tisers have used Negro newspapers for at least 10 years. 

The six Negro magazines belonging to ABC (Ebony, 
Jet, and Tan of the Johnson Publishing Company, with 
the great bulk of the circulation; and Sepia, Bronze 
Thrills, and Jive) have a combined circulation of more 
than 1,218,000. In the last 10 years, more than 2,500 
advertising agencies have used Ebony in advertising 
products. Today some 25 of the largest agencies are 
Ebony users, and more than 50 of the 100 leading adver- 
tisers. 

Radio is emerging as an important medium for reach- 
ing Negroes. Standard Rate & Data lists 349 radio stations 
programing to the Negro market, 39 on a 100 per cent 
basis. The largest system is Keystone Broadcasting, a 
wired network with more than 340 Negro radio affiliates. 

Particularly influential is the Negro disc jockey, who is 
more active in community affairs than his White counter- 
part. He tends to create a homelike atmosphere which 
pays off handsomely. (There are some White disc jockeys 
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who have built up Negro followings by special program 
ing.) Disc jockeys usually build their shows around jag, 
blues, rhythm, folk, and Gospel music. There are other 
types such as variety, special events, community activities 
homemaking, and news. 

Sponsor reports that at least 150 national advertisers 
are buying Negro-appeal radio—many more in regional 
and local areas. 


Media Merchandising Important 


Ebony sets a strong pace for Negro magazines with 
merchandising services and research. (Just recently jt 
issued Part I. of a study, “What’s Selling in the Urhay 
Negro Alcoholic Beverage Market.”) How much mer. 
chandising help can be provided is listed in detail. 

Newspapers participate on a local basis. For instance, 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., outlines a typical 
community event program which ties in its member 
papers with advertised products. 

Negro-appeal radio stations have the same types of 
merchandising services which general radio stations offer, 
Because central city areas where most urban Negroes live 
are quite concentrated, it’s possible to obtain good tie-in 
results. 

Sometimes community service is extensive. WDIA, 
Memphis, finds itself head-over-heels in all sorts of civic 
efforts: crippled children’s education, recreational facili- 
ties, a Goodwill home, athletic awards, scholarships, 
musical talent searches, agricultural help, educational 
forums, spelling bees. All these activities are for Negroes. 

WOV, New York, offers such services as dealer letters, 
window streamers, window displays, dealer contact, and 
spot-check surveys. Special events — with emphasis on 
point-of-purchase and in-store promotions, seek to build 
store traffic and win retailer support for advertisers. 

Interestingly, Negro media provide much help to adver- 
tisers in their efforts to sell the Negro market. 

For instance, WBEE, Chicago, distributes a 16-page 
folder on “Why Negro Radio?” Prepared by Rollins 
Broadcasting, Inc., representing seven stations in the East. 
Mid-west and South, it tackles the problem directly. A 
question-and-answer technique covers many topics helpful 
to making a buying decision. 

The Los Angeles Sentinel brings advertisers up to date 
with a “trends” brochure. 

Ebony provides a manual for salesmen, “Selling the 
Negro Market.” 

In effect, leading Negro media recognize that there is 
an educational job to be done for the advertiser, and 
they are doing it frankly and aggressively. At present the 
focus is on the urban Negro market, where most of the 
top Negro buying power can be found and reached effec- 
tively. Much remains to be done in marketing and media 
research, as the market is changing substantially. The 
trek to the cities is one reason. Another is that the per 
centage of Negroes to the total population is now growing 
at a faster rate than the White population, reversing 4 
long-time trend. ‘ 
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“| “Prophetic journalism” 
wins the Pulitzer Prize 
«| for international reporting 


ly it 
than 
mer- 

The prize winning story started on a park bench 
ance. in Havana Christmas week 1957. A Cuban’s angry 
pical outburst about the excesses of the Batista regime 
mber suggested to Joe Martin, News reporter, that 

there was a more important story in Cuba than 
s of the gambling syndicates he was covering. 
offer. Back in New York, he began to make contact 
live with revolutionary sympathizers, won the 
He-In confidence of Dr. Manuel Urrutia, now provisional 


president of Cuba. With Phil Santora, another 
News staffer, he spent weeks in Miami interviewing 
Cuban refugees and families of victims. 

In five anxious days in Havana, under constant 
police surveillance, they secured hundreds of 
photographs of attacks and outrages. 


‘ ys Then on April 7 of last year their ten-part story 
26 Julio” armband pa ) . . Hy o 
worn by Castro supporters of “Inside Cuba’s Total War” began—a documented, 





dispassionate report of state terrorism, torture, 
puild murder, corruption, censorship and graft in a 
police state less than a hundred miles away. 


Their concluding article was headed “Summary: 
Castro? Maybe; Batista? No”—eight months 


ph before Batista fell. The Pulitzer Prize Committee 
sllins 


East. 
y. A 
Ipful 








called the series “prophetic journalism.” And 
the award was the only Pulitzer Prize won by a 
New York newspaper in 1958. 


JOE MARTIN and Phil Santora are veteran 


date Newsmen. Their modus operandi, in Cuba, or in 
City Hall, is the same—thorough fact finding, 

the adequate confirmation, impartial appraisal and 

| reporting. Their work is typical of the kind of news 

re is service that readers expect from The News—and 

a that has won the largest newspaper audience in 

t the this country for the last thirty-five years. 

tthe 

flec- 

= THE NE \ \ S, New York's Picture Newspaper 

per: More than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any newspaper in America. 

wing News Building, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17—Tribune Tower, Tribune Square, Chicago 11-155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 

ng —3460 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles §—Penobscot Building, Detroit 26-27 Cockspur St,, London 8. W. 1, England 
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DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND 


47th 1V Market in U.S. 
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WOC-TV IS NO. 1 IN COVERAGE 
IN THIS 47TH MARKET 


WOC-TV 
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Media Directors 
Assail Multiple-Spotting 


New York Media Group hears 


Panel report on 30-agency poll. 


HE MULTIPLE PROBLEMS that 
Seedy multiple-spotting the com- 
plex subject that it is came in for a 
lively discussion at the third meeting 
of the New York Advertising Media 
Planners. Over-commercialization 
was discussed,—called everything 
from “mess” and “sin” to “crime” 
and “stealing.” 

And the section of the NAB Code 
dealing with multiple spotting took 
its share of punishment, too, being 
termed a “mixture of semantics be- 
hind which any adept station man- 
ager could hide while justifying all 
sorts of offensive practices.” One ex- 
ecutive defied anyone to explain the 
exact meaning of Code provisions. 
Another pointed out that all NAB 
members have not subscribed to the 
Code, and that all TV outlets are not 
members of NAB. 

Suggestions on what to do about 
“freight car sequence” of commer- 
cials ranged from greater depth in 
buying (spending more time with 
station representatives), and actual 
station visits by buyers to find out 
what makes each market tick, to 
watching offending stations more 
closely, and, in the cases of repeat 
violators, withdrawing business. 


Dimensions of the Problem 


Even here, media executives ex- 
pressed the frustration of not knowing 
the true dimensions of the problem. 
One put it this way: “BAR reports 
and our own periodic monitoring 
show all-too-frequent cases of multi- 


This is the first meeting of the New 
York Advertising Media Planners that 
was open to the press. Reporting was 
restricted, however, in that no attributed 
quotes were allowed to be made.—The 


Editor. 


ple spotting. But we never know how 
many rotten apples there reaily are in 
the whole barrel. There is no clear. 
cut, dependable way of checking. No 
continuous sequence of information,” 

In a similar vein, another media 
director complained that advertisers’ 
rights may be treated “with even more 
disregard than we are aware.” He 
cited one instance where monitoring 
of several stations in one area showed 
75 per cent of the spots to be “errone- 
ous in some regard,” either multiple. 
spotted, or the wrong commercial and 
even the wrong product in the wrong 
time slots,—“‘a complete mish-mash” 
which leaves the buyer with a “foggy 
uncertainty as to whether the medium 
of spot television is a medium at all.” 

Another dark area arises from the 
total lack of research indicating the 
extent to which effectiveness of indi- 
vidual commercials is diluted by mul- 
tiple spotting. One man called this the 
“core of the question.” 


30 Agencies Queried 

Such floor discussion of the prob- 
lem followed reports by three panelists 
who had queried 10 agencies apiece to 
find out their attitudes toward over- 
commercialization, and what they 
were doing about it. 

All agencies questioned were 
against the practice, with varying de- 
grees of intensity. While most report- 
ed “militant opposition” to squeezing 
in extra local commercial time at the 
expense of programs paid for by net 
work advertisers, most were willing to 
accept triple-spotting in participating 
feature film shows, feeling that a 
occasional flurry of commercials is 
preferable to more frequent interrup 
tions of the entertainment. 

As one media director put it, “We 
often condone questionable practices 
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RECORD CIRCULATION HIGH — 7,153,846 ABC*—up more than 725,000 


over last year’s first quarter—more than a million higher than any other weekly magazine. 
"Publisher's statement, 3/31/59, filed with ABC, Subject to audit 


RECORD ADVERTISING HIGH-—ad revenue up 25.6% over first quarter 
1958. New big-name advertisers galore this year—including Coca-Cola, Baker's Coconut, Jello, 
General Electric, Nabisco, Rinso, Tender Leaf Tea, Junket, U.S. Time Corp., Scott Paper, Betty 
Crocker, Columbia Records, Swansdown Cake Mix, Southern Comfort. 


There is in this magazine a record of growth and the promise of continuing growth. And, it goes 
almost without saying, good advertising works best in a growth magazine. 


New circulation guarantee effective October 31-— 
largest guarantee in weekly magazine history—7,250,000 
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under the pressure of having to secure 
scarce availabilities before someone 
else buys them from under us.” 

From another came the remark, 
“It’s not so much the triple spotting 
that’s the headache, but the quintuple 
spotting.” 

Action taken against over-commer- 
cialization varied even more than 
attitudes, from agency to agency, and 
situation to situation. One agency 
reported that when spots are bought 
at regular rates and found later in 
multiple-spot situations, the time- 
buyer asks for credits and make- 
goods. However, the same agency 
apparently takes the position that 
where the buy is made at less than 
card rates, it deserves to be triple- 
spotted and “has no choice.” In these 
instances, it does nothing. 

Another “realistic” agency man 
reported that if his commercials are 
triple-spotted in a position with a 5 
rating, he registers a strong protest. 
On the other hand, if he is victimized 
in a 25 rated time slot, no action is 
taken. 

To station proposals that rates be 
raised to make up for revenue lost 


through refusal to triple spot, one 
media director came up with a sug- 
gestion that there be one rate for a 
single commercial, a lower rate for 
a double spot, and a third rate for a 
triple spot. Another was adamantly 
against “paying stations a premium 
for refraining from sin.” 


Clauses in Contracts 

Many reporting agencies include 
clauses in station contracts against 
multiple spotting. But a buyer pointed 
out that many stations don’t bother 
to sign their contracts. He suggested 
that a better solution may lie in tell- 
ing the stations of the agencies’ own 
ground rules when the initial request 
for availabilities is made. 

The most drastic action suggested 
involved closer monitoring of suspect 
stations and refusal to place orders 
with repeat offenders. Most lenient 
reaction came from an agency man 
who suggested that stations not be 
criticized, lest it “give competing 
media more opportunity to snipe at 
television.” 

For the most part, results of the 
30-agency survey were considered 
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encouraging by the 64 members 
ent at New York’s Midston House 
May 6. As one executive put it, “Oy 
hope is that stations’ knowledge the 
they are being watched—that action 
is being taken against over-commer. 
cialization—will give them som 
respect for our wishes as buyer 
Tonight’s reports show that agencies 
are taking action.” 

The Media Planners now have 
members, representing 38 New York 
agencies. The group’s gaining strength 
was ascribed to growing interest jp 
media planning problems and their 


solutions. a 



















BOA AWARD 


The F. W. Woolworth Company 
was honored with a special achiev 
ment award from the Bureau of Ad 
vertising, ANPA, in recognition of 
its “consistent and successful use of 
daily newspapers as an advertising 


medium.” 













SPOT RADIO SALES 


National spot radio sales for 19% 
suffered a decrease of only 1.9 per 







of $169.5 million. Final 1958 volume, 
based on estimates supplied to Ste 
tion Representatives Association by 
the Price Waterhouse Co., came to 
$166.3 million. 















RADIO VOLUME UP 

Radio advertising expenditures 
during 1958 reached $641 million, 
representing a 3 per cent increas 
over 1957, according to an estimale 
by the National Association of Broaé- 
casters. 



















PLAYBOY 
Playboy's circulation guarantee 

will be increased to 800,000, effective 

with the September issue. Advertisers 

have six-months’ protection agains 

the resulting rate increase to 

per black-and-white page. 















SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

April 1959 was the biggest adver 
tising month in Sports I 5 
history. The ‘magazine also repott 
that advertising revenue for 1959's 
first quarter showed a gain of 25 9p 
cent over the same period in 1958 
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... LIKE CALIFORNIA (/7HOU7T 
THE BILLION-DOLLAR »._ 
VALLEY OF THE BEES {. } 


(ie 
/ Actually, total effective buying power of more than $2.9 billion ‘ * 
¢ Nearly 45% more buying power than opulent Westchester County rt ee. THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
¢ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers r * THE MODESTO BEE 


Sales are where the money is — if you tell people what you >» e THE FRESNO BEE 
have to sell in an effective way. Add thrust to your selling } aie a 
message by getting into the homes of Inland California with Be 4 a 
the Bees. 


Data Source: Sales Management’s 1958 Survey of Buying Power 
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PLANNING: 


Household Composition 
A Key to Media Selection 


Why you should find the person 
who sparked buying the magazine. 


By Joel Katz 


CCORDING TO THE CENSUS, the typical American house- 

hold consists of 3.34 persons. This figure is, of 
course, broken down so that we are able to study its 
components, the different age and sex groups within the 
household. Magazine audience studies, such as the Starch 
Consumer Magazine Report, provide similar data show- 
ing the composition of households which are reached by 
individual magazines. 

Unfortunately, the importance of household compo- 
sition factors is frequently overlooked by the very media 
buyers who would probably be most interested if they 
gave them serious thought. The media buyer who ignores 
household composition figures is the one who will say, 
“Forget about the household characteristics, let’s get down 
to the core of this thing and have a look at who’s reading 
the magazine.” But the real nub of the matter is not just 
a question of readership, because every magazine will 
pick up some secondary readership within a household 
just because the magazine happens to be available there. 
The real core is indicated by the person who has actually 
motivated the purchase of the publication, the person 
whose needs are best met by the editorial content of the 
magazine. For a clue to the identity of this person we 
must first look to household composition. 

An exaggerated illustration of the degree to which 
household composition reveals facts useful to the space 





Joel Katz is media director with Herbert Baker Advertising, 
Chicago. 
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buyer would be contained in such data for a magazine 
whose editorial content is devoted exclusively to car 
of small children. If we were to skip immediately to the 
table showing the ages and sex of those reading the mags- 
zine, we would find that the magazine’s audience is 
composed largely of young married adults—seemingly a 
ideal market for such products as tobacco and liquon 
However, a magazine devoted to child care is being read 
by young adults with the interest of their offspring in 
mind. The real motivating factor in the purchase of this 
sort of magazine, one which would be quickly revealed 
by household composition charts, is the small children 
(non-readers all) who abound in these households. Th 
adults are reading the magazine with their youngsters 
needs in mind—not their own—and the child-care mage 
zine would be a questionable media buy for produds 
unrelated to the child’s needs. Of course, this is @ 
extreme example, and one where a quick look at the 
magazine itself would confirm the essential significance 
of the large number of young adults. However, some 
times the primary editorial appeal of the magazine is nt 
apparent. Even accurate figures showing who actually 
purchased an individual copy of a magazine or ordered 
a subscription would not be completely revealing about 
the nature of the magazine’s market. 

The analysis of household composition as a means 
confirming the primary editorial appeal of a magasile 
becomes particularly useful in the area of speci 
magazines. For there is an increasing and disturbing 
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The Cincinnati Enquirer 


in Retail Display Linage 


Daily Enquirer now in top spot in Cincinnati . . . ahead by 


nearly 300,000 lines.* 


in Total Advertising 





Out front in Cincinnati again . . . Daily Enquirer now leading 


by whopping 1,700,000 lines!* 


in General Grocery Linage 


Among leading newspapers in 1958 general grocery advertising, 
The Enquirer was first in U.S.A. in linage gained. (Biggest 
part of the gain was in the terrific Thursday food section that 
gives food ads an extra working day each week-end.) 


You’re in SOLID in Solid Cincinnati when you’re in the Cincinnati Enquirer. Like the latest 
proof? Have the Enquirer’s Research Department show you the recent Top Ten Brands Survey. 
Or call any office of Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


“Covers last quarter, 1958, through first quarter, 1959. Does not include Sunday Enquirer. Source: Media Records. 


Solid Cincinnati reads the Cincin nati Enquirer 
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tendency to create an editorial package which looks as 
if it appeals to a particular age or sex group, whereas, 
in truth, it is finding its actual market with an entirely 
different audience. Magazines devoted to the private lives 
of motion picture personages do not find their primary 
market among movie stars, and an analysis of the habit. 
and consumption patterns of the movie stars who read 
the magazine would be meaningless. Yet on the more 
subtle levels, media buyers often draw an image of a 


magazine’s audience based on invalid assumptions re- 
garding editorial appeal solidified by examination of 
statistics regarding secondary readers within a household. 
They may virtually ignore the very person who motivates 
the purchase of the magazine. 


Prime Motivators 


Let us consider the manner in which composition of 
household figures is used to unearth the prime motivator. 
To demonstrate the technique, I have personalized graphs 
representing 100 (to avoid the statistical absurdity of 
fractional people) typical U. S. households as revealed 
by U. S. Census figures, and portraits of 100 households 
of four different magazines. The household composition 
figures for the magazines have been obtained from either 
independent research studies in which they are included, 
or from their own audience surveys. 

The graph depicting the Census figures is extremely 
important to any consideration of an individual publica- 
tion’s figures. For it is the extent to which the magazine’s 
household composition tends to deviate from Census fig- 
ures that shows the appeal of the magazine to groups 
with particular interests. Without reference to the Census, 
and assuming all age and sex groups to be equal, we 
would get an entirely fallacious impression of Maga- 
zine A. We might assume that this magazine had its major 
appeal to women, and particularly women in the 25-44 
age groups and women 55 and more. 

However, by comparing, instead, the deviation of 
Magazine A from the Census figures, we note that the 
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Women Men Women 


35-44 45-54 45-54 55 & 
Older Older 


interest in the magazine of women 55 and more is actually 
considerably less than that of the younger women, » 
there are actually proportionately fewer of the older thay 
we might ordinarily expect in a typical group of 100 U.§, 
households. 

In fact, Magazine A is an excellent example of a “mas 
magazine.” Its typical households reflect very closely the 
pattern of typical households throughout the country. 
The magazine has obviously rather universal appeal, and 
is read with the interest of all members of the household 
in mind. It is not “his” magazine or “her” magazine, nor 
does it have any clear-cut appeal to a particular age 
group. There does not appear to be any “prime motive 
tor.” Magazine A could be evaluated as a mass magazine, 

Magazine B, again referring to both the magazine and 
typical household figures as shown by the Census, is 
obviously a specialized magazine with a remarkable 
appeal to young men, in the 18 to 34 year age groups 
And we get a well-confirmed picture of an audience radi- 
cally different from the audience of a typical mass mage 
zine. We can see from the abundance of men in the 18:24 
and 25-34 age groups that this medium might offer us a 
opportunity to single out men in these age groups. The 
presence of almost double the number of women in the 
18-24 age group in the households of Magazine B is a 
indication of the marital status of some of the men it 
these households rather than the appeal of the magazine 
to these women. This assumption is borne out by the 
composition of household figures as far as boys and girls 
less than 10 is concerned. Here Magazine B is quite close 
to approaching the same number of small children in the 
household as exists in typical U. S. households as reported 
by the Census. It is interesting to note the degree to which 
Magazine B defines a specialized audience within a nat 
row age limit, not just men—but specifically young me 
In spite of the preponderance of men in the 18-34 ag 
groups, the magazine has far less household member 
among boys just under 18 than are found in typical US 
households, and just slightly more men in the next older 
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Some people — most people, in 
fact — just run their homes. But 
there’s a special group that ac- 
tually manages them, relying on 
the most modern techniques and 
data. They’re the executives of 
home life. By well-thought-out 
planning and spending, these 
home managers are able to en- 
joy the newest luxuries and con- 
yeniences. And they have money 
to spare to satisfy whims. 
American Home is the magazine 
that caters solely to the in- 
terests and tastes of home 
managers. They rely on it con- 
fidently for the facts on every- 
thing to do and buy for their 
homes. And, in turn, American 
Home sets you up with 3,600,000 
home-manager families — over 
12,000,000 readers. 


PROFILE OF THE HOME 
MANAGER. What makes Amer- 
ican Home Managers different 
from other people? For one 
thing, they’re younger: higher 
percentages of American 
Home’s adult readers are be- 
tween 18 and 44 —and have 
children under 18 — than those 
of any other mass home-service 
magazine. And 47% of Ameri- 
can Home’s readers live in 
Suburbia. 


INTERESTS CENTER ON 
HOME. It’s what people do and 
buy for their homes that pays 
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THE AMERICAN 


ME. 


A CURTIS MAGAZiNE— READ BY 3,600,000 FAMILIES 


off in sales. And there’s no top- 
ping home managers in these 
respects. In 1958, 46.2% of 
American Home readers painted 
or redecorated their homes; 
17.2% made major home im- 
provements. An average of 20% 
of the families actually buy in- 
gredients recommended in 
American Home food recipes 
each month. To date, some 
58,000,000 recipe envelopes have 
been sold to American Home 
readers. And a larger percentage 
of American Home families 
spend more on furniture, etc., 
than any other mass magazine. 
They take on other activities 
and buy every imaginable home 
product with similar vigor. 


IDEAS FOR HOME MAN- 
AGERS. Percentage-wise, 
American Home devotes more 
editorial to building, recipes, 
meal planning, home furnish- 
ings, decorating, appliances and 
similar home-service features 
than any other magazine. And 
it provides home managers with 
the ideas and data they need to 
manage their homes most effi- 
ciently ... to get the fullest pos- 
sible benefit of everything for 
modern living. Such rapport be- 
tween editorial content and 
reader interest accounts for the 
unmatchable sales power of 
American Home. 








PORTRAIT OF 100 HOUSEHOLDS- MAGAZINE “A” 
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10-17 10-17 


—35-44—age groups than might ordinarily be found in 
“typical” households. And there are far fewer men in 
older age groups, those over 45, than might be found in 
households which receive mass media. 

Magazine C has its primary appeal for young women. 
We see that this influence begins to come into play even 
with the girls in the 10-17 age group, which are present 
in Magazine C’s households to somewhat greater extent 
than they are in typical U. S. households. However, it is 
in the next older age group—18 to 24—that the appeal to 
young women is really obvious, as here we find the num- 
ber of women exactly double the number found in the 
Census. This concentration is made even more dramatic 
by the fact that men in this age group exist in these house- 
holds in exactly the same numbers that they exist in 
typical U. S. households. 

The appeal to women in the 25-34 age group is not 
quite so great as it is in the younger women’s category, 
but it is apparent from the chart that this, too, is very 
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much a primary target of the magazine. In absolute num 
bers, this group represents the largest single age and sex 
classification for the magazine, but proportionally leg 
deviation exists from Census data than is manifested by 
the 18-24 age group. 

Magazine D’s household composition figures show what 
a remarkably fine medium this is for needs of boys ip 
the 10-17 age group. There is also some appeal here for 
men in the 18-24 age group, as this group figures some 
what larger for Magazine D than it does for the popule 
tion in general. However, from 25 and beyond it is difie 
cult to interpret the household composition figures # 
representing primary readers, as we are now coming ile 
those age groups whose presence in the household & 
primarily a factor of their being the parents of the actual 
prime motivator, the boy 10-17. This is dramatically 
demonstrated in the 35-44 age groups where we find the 
female figure looming particularly large as compared with 
the presence of women in this age group in the society in 





PORTRAIT OF 100 HOUSEHOLDS- MAGAZINE “B” 
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Partners in Research 


Just as this youngster with a car problem seeks expert 
advice from a highly trained technician in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s automotive laboratory so do 
organizations and industries come to Ann Arbor to 
consult the University’s world famed scientists and use 
the many other research facilities available. 

This industry-university partnership, already well 
established, is doing research in fields of nuclear energy, 
automotive and aeronautical engineering, in marketing, 
distribution, in opinion surveys, in several branches of 
medicine and a host of others. Aware of the unique 


opportunities here, two internationally known corpora- 
tions have located research centers in Ann Arbor. 

As the university expands its research facilities and 
as more companies make Ann Arbor their research 
headquarters the number of scientists, engineers and 
their supporting staffs increases. The buying power of 
these highly trained experts and their families adds 
considerably to an area already noted for the high dis- 
posable income of its citizens. 

The way to reach the people in this quality market is 
through the one dominant medium—The Ann Arbor News. 


THE ANN ARBOR NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H 
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A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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PORTRAIT OF 100 HOUSEHOLDS~- MAGAZINE “C” 
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general. In fact, the 35-44-year-old woman exists in the 
households of Magazine D to a somewhat greater extent 
as far as proportionate relationship to men in the same 
age group is concerned, than she does in Census figures. 

It is safe to assume, then, that the presence of such a 
large number of women in the 35-44-year-old age group 
in Magazine D’s household composition figures is directly 
attributable to the influence of the mothers of the young 
boys who are the prime motivators. 

Magazine D, incidentally, presents an excellent example 
of the kind of error in interpretation that might be made 
regarding the nature of the audience if one examined only 
readers’ characteristics. It is possible that many of the 
adults in the households receiving the magazines are giv- 
ing the magazine some readership because it happens to 
be available. However, it is obvious that the prime moti- 
vators in the purchase of this magazine are boys in the 
10-17 age group. The relatively large number of adults 
per 100 households in the 25-44 age categories could 
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possibly be misleading in this respect, if it were not for 
the relatively small number of girls aged 10-17 in the 
households. 

I have attempted to show through examples of various 
types of magazines how household composition figures 
provide a starting point for media analysis. Because of 
editorial content and basic appeal, different magazines 
tend to select households having different sex and age 
compositions. However, once in the household, a mage- 
zine has the opportunity to be read by persons other than 
the major interest group. By analyzing readers alone, 
without reference to household composition, there is the 
danger of overlooking those persons in the household who 
may constitute the primary motivation for the purchase 
of the magazine. The advertiser is well-advised to attempt 
to relate his advertising message to the needs and interests 
of the prime motivator, when one exists, as it is his or 
her needs that are being considered even when the mage- 
zine is being read by other members of the household. § 
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Interview: AQ iS ye 


Strietmann Biscuit Company Advertising Manager tells why he selects 
WLW-TV and WLW Radio for Zesta Crackers 


“In the Strietmann area, the combined wide 
coverage of the WLW-TV Stations and WLW 
Radio is that powerful advertising plus.” 












The dynamic WLW group 
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Call your WLW Stations’ Representative . . . you'll be glad you did! 






“This wide coverage matches 
a product's wide distribution— 
in our case, Zesta Crackers 

in the new 8 Pak.” 





“So this perfect coverage-distribu- 

tion combination assures 8 times 
the lasting freshness for adver- 
tisers’ commercial messages!” 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo 











What Is the Value 


Of Special Issues 
Of Business Publications? 


By Ronald F. Meadows 


HE SUBJECT OF special issues of 

business publications has been 
worth a good deal of conversation for 
as many years as business publica- 
tions have been in existence. By spe- 
cial issues, | mean annuals, anniver- 
sary issues, special topic issues, trade 
show issues, directories, and buyers’ 
guides. 

The Committee on Business Publi- 
cations of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies has this to 
say: “Publishers themselves agree 
that some special issues have proved 
of little value to readers or advertisers 
—and perhaps only a short term gain 
to publishers. On the other hand, a 
steadily increasing number of special 
issues . . . published regularly over 
a period of years and devoted to 
meeting the needs of a large segment 
of the fields they serve, do provide a 





Ronald F. Meadows is manager of re- 
search of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
and Reed, Inc., New York and Chicago. 
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Agency survey probes importance to advertiser, 
readership, thickness, and many other factors, 


real service to the reader, and in turn, 
do benefit the advertiser.” 

The problem of the advertiser, of 
course, is one of evaluation—which 
types of special issues are useful ad- 
vertising message carriers? Unfortu- 


nately, there has been no valid, ob- 


jective research on the subject . . . 
research on which to base sound 
media-buying decisions. As stated by 
the AAAA committee, “. . . as the 
business publication medium grows, 
sound evaluation by advertisers and 
agencies will help support the types 
of special issues that make a genuine 
contribution to both the reader and 
the advertiser, and thus help to 
strengthen business publication adver- 
tising for all concerned—advertisers, 
agencies, and publishers, too.” 

The most basic and valid research 
would naturally involve the reader. 
The objective would be to determine 
how and to what extent he uses the 
various types of special issues he re- 
ceives. However, the sheer number of 


business publication readers would 
prohibit comprehensive, industry. 
wide reader research. But this is a 
project which could logically be 
undertaken within a particular verti- 
cal industry. We would highly recom 
mend it. 

It is the job of individual adver- 
tisers and agencies to have an inl: 
mate knowledge of the markets they 
serve similar to editors of busines 
publications serving these markets 
It is our assumption, then, that adver 
tisers and agencies are in the best 


DOES THE THICKNESS OF 
SPECIAL ISSUE AFFECI 
YOUR ADVERTISING 
DECISION? 
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ition to judge objectively the value 
of media (and special issues) by 
interpreting the reading habits of the 
individuals in a market, those to 
whom a message is directed. In other 
words, if we can’t research the reader, 
the next best thing is to research the 
group charged with the responsibility 
of knowing the reader, that is, the 
advertiser and the agency. We feel 
that the qualified advertiser has an 
excellent mirror on the reader, as does 
the qualified editor. 

The remainder of this discussion 
will be based on research conducted 
by the Marsteller-Rickard research 
department among the top business 
publication advertisers and their 
agencies. It was hoped to uncover a 
good deal of experience and educated 
opinion concerning the use of special 
issues. To our knowledge, the result 



















' would be the first concrete objective 
tors, research on the subject of the value 





of special issues to advertisers. 

A letter and questionnaire were 
mailed to the advertising managers of 
the top 250 business publication ad- 
vertisers, as reported in annual Asso- 
ciated Business Publications compila- 
tion; and their respective agency ac- 
count men, as listed in the Standard 
Advertising Register—a total of 514 
individuals. Our question was put to 
them as follows. 

“They say turnabout is fair play. 
So this is a case where we're asking 
your help as a survey respondent— 
instead of your usual role on the 
other side of the desk as one who 
probably initiates research work from 
time to time. 

“We'd like your cooperation be- 
cause of your position—either as ad- 
vertising manager or agency account 
executive—for one of the leading busi- 
ness publication advertisers. Your 
thoughtful answers and opinions will 
help throw some more light on an im- 
portant subject in the business paper 
field. We’re talking about special 
issues 6f business publications—an- 
nuals, anniversary issues, special topic 
issues, trade show issues, directories. 
buyers’ guides, etc. 

“The problem, of course, is one of 
evaluation, and it’s on this point that 
we'd like the benefit of your thoughts 
and experience. Please jot down your 
answers to the questions on the en- 
closed stamped return envelope. Your 
help will be greatly appreciated.” 

questionnaire was lengthy, 
three pages, so our return per cent of 
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43 per cent was gratifying. And just 
about every respondent requested a 
copy of the survey results, which we 
feel confirms our belief that sophisti- 
cated advertising buyers do in fact 
need more information about the 
value of special issues on which to 
base intelligent media decisions. 


The Results 


Two hundred and nineteen (43 per 
cent) of the questionnaires were re- 
turned completed. The list of respond- 
ents includes many of the leaders in 
the business advertising field—U. S. 
Steel, G. M. Basford, General Elec- 
tric. BBDO, American Cyanamid, 
Buchen Company, Clark Equipment, 
etc. So we were confident that the 
completed questionnaires represented 
the thinking of really knowledgeable 
individuals in the field. 


1. With which types of special 
issues have you had direct experi- 
ence? 


Per Cent of 

Type of Respondents 
Special Issue Who Have Used 

a. Buyers’ Guide _.......... 89% 

b. Trade Show ..... a 

c. Special Topic ..............75 

d. Statistical ............ ....60 

e. Anniversary ................ 53 

f. Company or Plant........ 31 








ON THE WHOLE, DO YOU FEEL 
THAT A SPECIAL ISSUE GETS 
AS THOROUGH A READING 
AS A REGULAR ISSUE? 





2. What type of special issue 
is “most important” to the ad- 
vertiser ? 


Type of Per Cent of 
Special Issue Mentions 
a. Buyers’ Guide .............52% 

b. Special Topic .............. 20 
c. Statistical ..... ae 
d. Trade Show ................11] 
e. Anniversary ............ .3 
f. Company or Plant........ 2 


100% 


3. Has your company or agen- 
cy made any studies evaluating 
the reader service of special issues 
(value to the reader) ? 


Yes ....... 24% 
ha trassiniiied 76 
100% 
(Continued on page 74) 
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WHAT TYPE OF SPECIAL 


ASUS 
TO THE ADVERTISER? 











SPECIAL TOPIC 
20% 






















STATISTICAL 
12% 





TRADE SHOW 
1% 


ANNIVERSARY - 3% 


COMPANY OR 
PLANT - 2% 
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3-stage reporting keeps 
Feedstuffs first in its field 
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ple. Only Feedstuffs, in the 
formula feed industry, gives 
readers this complete 3-stage 
reporting on what’s important 
to them. News . . . news related 


FEEDSTUFFS 


The complete idea source for feed men 
An informed audience is a buying audience 


The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., 

Minneapolis 40, 

Minnesota 

. . . business journalists 

since 1873 
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4. Do you feel that a special 
issue is read promptly? (In con- 
trast to filing for future reading 
or reference. ) 


Sometimes ....62 


100% 


5. What types of special issues 
are read promptly? 
Type of 
Special Issue 

. Trade Show 

. Special Topic 

. Statistical 

. Company or Plant 

. Anniversary 

. Buyers’ Guide 


Per Cent of 
Mentions 


6. On the whole, do you feel 
that a special issue gets as thor- 
ough a reading as a regular issue? 


Sometimes ....36 


“100% 


7. What types of special issues 
are thoroughly read? 
Type of 
Special Issue 

a. Special Topic 

b. Trade Show 

c. Statistical 

d. Buyers’ Guide 

e. Company or Plant........ § 
f. Anniversary 


Per Cent of 


Mentions 


8. Does a special issue have a 
longer life than a normal issue? 
peer 
No ..... os 
Sometimes ....51 


100% 


9. What types of special issues 
have a longer life? 
Type of 
Special Issue 

a. Buyers’ Guide 

b. Statistical 

. Special Topic 

. Anniversary ..... 

. Trade Show 

. Company or Plant 


Per Cent of 


Mentions 





DO YOU PREFER A SPECIAL ISSUE 
WHICH OCCURS WITHIN THE REGULAR 
PUBLISHING CYCLE OR ONE WHICH Ig 

PUBLISHED IN ADDITION TO THE 

REGULAR CYCLE (A “SPECIAL” 
SPECIAL ISSUE, IF YOU WILL)? 
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10. Does the longer life of cep. 
tain special issues give an adyen 
tisement added or more lasting 


value? 


ll. Does the thickness of 4 
special issue affect your adver 
tising decision? 


Sometimes ....29 


100% 


12. Do you prefer a special 
issue which occurs within the 
regular publishing cycle or om 
which is published in addition to the 
regular cycle (a “special” special 
issue, if you will) ? 

Regular Publishing Cycle 

In Addition to Regular Cycle..10 


100% 


13. Should special issues be 
included in the regular advertis 
ing rate structure or should there 
be a special rate in addition to and not 
included in the regular rate structure? 

Regular Rate 
Special Rate 


14. With what frequency cam 
a business publication turn out 
special issues and still maintain 
editorial balance or continuity? 
Weekly Monthly 
17% 
62 
Twice Yearly. ....48 19 
Monthly 
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Conclusions 

]. Buyers’ Guides are the most 
widely used and “most important” 
type of special issue. 

2 Most of the respondents feel 
that certain types of special issues— 

—are read more promptly . 

most likely trade show issues. 

—are read more thoroughly . . 

most likely special topic issues. 

—have a longer life than regular 

issues . . . most likely buyers’ 
guides. 

3. Most feel that the longer life of 
certain types of special issues gives an 
advertisement additional value. 

4. The thickness of a special issue 
often affects the advertising decision. 

5. Almost every advertising buyer 
prefers a special issue that occurs 
within the regular publishing cycle 
and the regular rate structure. 

6. It would seem that publishers 
spend a disproportionate amount of 
eflort in selling special issues at the 
possible expense of the regular issues 
and their basic values. 

7. It would also seem that addi- 
tional research at the outset concern- 
ing the need for certain special issues 
might serve to increase the over-all 
efiectiveness of the publication it- 
self. + 


POCKET BOOKS 


Record-keeping and service pages, 
such as “Weight and Growth Charts,” 
and “Record of Innoculations and 
Vaccinations” will be scattered among 
advertising pages in the next unit of 
Pocket Book’s edition of Dr. Spock’s 
“Baby and Child Care.” The first 
unit, now on the newsstands, carried 


messages for 17 advertisers. 


ABP SERVICE 


Associated Business Publications 
has released a completely revised 
“Glossary of Businesspaper Publish- 
ing Terms” and a new “Recom- 
mended Standard of Publication 
Sizes.” Both are offered to all business 
publications for optional use. 


AIR ENGINEERING 


First issue of Air Engineering, new 
monthly serving the air conditioning, 
air pollution control, and air moving 


field, appeared in April. 













Here’s how over 50 top advertisers 
are reaching a big new market: 


It’s through Farm Store Merchandising, the only publication 
directed exclusively to the farm store owner dedicated to help- 
ing him in all phases of his operation, particularly to helping him 
with his “‘growing pains” (farm store sales have already grown 





doesn’t represent a big new market for you. 


45.3% mix feeds 
53.3% sell pet food 


75.5% sell livestock and poultry supplies 
70.8% sell animal health supplies 
56.5% sell field seeds 50.6% sell chicks 
50.5% sell garden and lawn 67.5% sell pesticides 
supplies 29.0% sell paints 
57.4% sell garden seeds 46.7 % sell hardware 
33.1% sell power lawn mowers 91.2% sell feeds 
70.0% sell dry fertilizer 55.2% sell twine 
24.6% sell building supplies 40.4% sell fencing 
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published exclusively for farm store managers. Write: 















The Miller Publishing Company 
2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
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MEDIA PERSPECTIVES: 
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STAY HOME! 


What happens when the media buyer receives 
a call from both the salesman and his boss, 


By Jackson L. Parker 


HIS ADVICE also applies to pub- 
lishers, station managers, and 
anyone else from the air or print 
media home office who visits adver- 
tisers’ agencies with or without his 
appointed sales representative in the 
territory. 
Stay home, that is unless you have 
a clear picture in mind of why you're 
out in the field, and, this is most im- 
portant, unless you make sure it 
doesn’t duplicate your sales repre- 
sentative’s job. His job is to sell the 
medium directly to the potential buy- 
er; yours is to direct the whole oper- 
ation, to make a profit, to improve 
the medium, and other such tasks at 
the managerial level. 
Your salesman is a rather capable 
fellow. I know, because I see him and 





Jackson L. Parker is media direc- 
tor of James Thomas Chirung Com- 
pany, Boston. He is also chairman of 
the New England Media Evaluators 
Association. This is the first of a 
series of items that he will contribute 
to Mepia/scorpe under the general 
heading of “Media Perspectives.” 
Other items will be “Letter X,” “Too 
Many Media?” “Image Building for 
Media Selection,” “What Makes Buy- 
ers Unhappy?” “Creating the Ideal 
Medium,” and “What's This About 
Ethics?” 
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other members of his business every 
day. I battle with him across my desk, 
I break bread with him at lunch, and 
I share an evening with him at nu- 
merous association meetings. As his 
livelihood depends on his selling me 
and my colleagues, your salesman has 
sufficient motivation to get to know 
me thoroughly, my personality, my 
thought processes, my idiosyncracies. 
And even if he’s not the best, at least 
your salesman knows the accounts 
and the people he must sell better 
than you do. You, as the boss, may 


be a better salesman (this is debatable - 


and we will only concede it for pur- 
poses of illustration), but what can 
you do in one cold call that he can’t 
do over a series of warm ones? 

The man from the home office can 
do three things, none of which will 
help make the sale. 

First, and most serious, he can 
push the wrong button in the mind 
of the man who makes the media 
decision. The salesman knows through 
experience which sales arguments will 
find favor with a prospect and which 
will antagonize him. Not so the boss. 
I have seen salesmen curl up and die 
as the home office genius pulled out 
all the stops and, incidentally, pushed 
a few buttons marked DANGER. 

Second, and rare but painful, is 
the case of the boss who humiliates 


the salesman, intentionally or other 
wise, in the presence of the prospect 


_ This occurs when the publisher brings 


up a minor point that the salesman 
never discussed. as he knew it to be 


<> 
Chay 
2 
ee 


unimportant to this particular buyer. 
When the prospect looks blank, the 
publisher glares at the salesman and 
grumps, “Why didn’t you call this to 
Mr. Prospect’s attention?” Great lit- 
tle morale builder this. And the media 
buyer doesn’t like it, either. 

The usual fault of this kind of 
visit is that the top man acts @& 
though the salesman’s story coming 
out of the boss’ mouth has a special 
charm about it. And if the boss tells 
it with embellishments, it can’t help 
but win over the otherwise uncoop 
erative media buyer. It’s a rare buyer 
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RAPID READER RESPONSE is today— 

will remain—the goal of every company investing 

in magazine advertising. For either the reader 

reacts immediately in some way . . . or he never reacts. 
Either an advertisement builds preference for a 
product or company ... or incites action... or it 
does nothing. The success of your advertising, then, 
must be measured in terms of reader response 

... ad-for-ad, by inquiries and readership scores... 
cumulatively, by reader surveys . . . ultimately, 

by your company’s sales curve. 


Perfect match between editorial concept and 
circulation is the source of all reader response. 
Editorial pages must respond to the immediate 

needs of readers. Circulation must simultaneously 
respond to new personnel, new departments, 

new industries. That’s why readership—the starting 
point for every variety of reader response—consistently 
scores far higher in MACHINE DESIGN. And 
inquiries—the action response—are naturally higher 
in quantity and quality from advertising placed 

here. No wonder the majority of advertisers interested 
in SELLING to the Original Equipment Market prefer 
to gear their marketing plans to MACHINE DESIGN 

... the magazine of RAPID READER RESPONSE. 





i MACHINE 


a | Penton @= publication BPA 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 








Inside Los Angeles there's a Hidden City and 


A MILLION YOU'RE MISSING 


if you're not in The Mirror News 


<=" 


Meet a Hidden City Consumer... 


He’s a small customer, but a big con- 
sumer ...and there are a lot like him in 
the Hidden City. In fact, Hidden City 
parents have 428,888 children— more 
children per family than the homes 
reached by any other weekday metropoli- 
tan newspaper in Los Angeles. And it’s 
near phenomenal the way they go 
through shoes and shirts ... put away 
bread and bananas...and wear out 
scooters and skates. So it’s a good thing 


their fathers are on the way up in well- 
paying occupations (83% of Hidden City 
dads earn $4,000 or more). All in all, 
Hidden City families have $1'% billion to 
spend on things they see advertised in 
The Mirror News ... and 4 out of 5 of 
the million Mirror News readers in 
more than 300,000 Hidden City homes 
read only The Mirror News as their 
Los Angeles metropolitan weekday 
newspaper. 


* . ° 
It’s bigger than St. Louis ...or San Francisco, Seattle, Milwaukee, Minneapo- 
lis, Cincinnati, and a lot of other big cities you’d never dream of overlooking. 





LOS ANGELES EVENING 


MIRROR NEWS 


Represented by O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco 


4 OUT OF 5 HIDDEN CITY FAMILIES READ NO OTHER WEEKDAY METROPOLITAN PAPER 
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who is impressed by this line of 


Third, is the case where the man 
from the home office comes not to 
sil the prospect, but to check up on 
his own salesman’s technique. In 
most cases, he learns very little, as 
the media director, sympathetic with 
the plight of a friend forced to per- 
form in front of the boss, does his 
best to make the salesman look good, 
short of placing an order. Call it con- 
spiracy or what you will, there is 
abond between buyer and seller built 
up by many contacts. Although it 
may be a tug-of-war when they are 
together doing their respective jobs, 
it becomes a taffy-pull upon the en- 
trance of a third party who represents 
authority over one of the pair. 


What To Expect 


It doesn’t take much experience for 
a media buyer to tell what he’s in for 
when the salesman enters his office 
with the man from the home office. 
First tip-off is the seating arrange- 
ment. If the boss takes the chair next 
to the desk while the salesman crosses 
over to the couch opposite, here comes 
the big pitch from the top man. If 
the position is reversed, it’s the signal 
for buyer and salesman to put on the 
show for the visiting fireman; this 
can be upset if the boss is the eager 
type who can’t stay out of a discus- 
sion (this one can be recognized by 
the way he gradually leans forward 
a his salesman is talking, another 
inch and he’s in with both feet). 

So much for the kind of call that 
tither ruins the sale or deludes the 
boss and, at best, is a waste of time 
for all concerned. Why call at all? 
The call by the home office executive 
is welcomed by the media buyer if 
the purpose is clearly stated and if it 
a worthwhile purpose: to get in- 

ion that will improve the man- 
ager’s perspective of his prospects, to 
Mmpart information that may be too 
new or involved for the salesman to 
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communicate adequately, or just to 
bring all parties together for mutual 
understanding. 

If in doubt as to the advisability of 
a call, check with the salesman who 
should know the situation thoroughly. 
When he okays your visit, you know 
he’s sized up the situation and is 
directing you to a place where you 
can do some good. On the other hand, 
he may be keeping you away frem a 
situation that is not as he has re- 
ported it; that’s when your innate 
sales managerial ability tells you to 
make the call over any objections. In 
such case, the media buyer will prob- 
ably be very glad to see you. 

One word about editors. Astute 
buyers like to see editors, because 


from them they can not only get a 
line on editorial policy but editors 
often, inadvertently, let drop news 
about their medium’s new develop- 
ments that are still under wraps, but 
more about this in a future article. © 


MORE ABC STATIONS 
ABC Radio has added the entire 12 


station Arizona Network to its affili- 
ate list, bringing the total to 346 sta- 
tions. 


COMBINATION RATE 


The Ziff-Davis “Power Group”— 
Flying, Popular Boating, and Sports 
Cars Illustrated—has published a com- 
bination rate card covering identical 
advertisements appearing concurrent- 
ly in all three magazines. 


TRENDEX ADDS FIVE 


Trendex has added five new cities 
to the list measured for its monthly 
TV program popularity report and bi- 
monthly TV advertisers’ report, rais- 
ing the total to 25. 











Who are these men? 





Check or fill in the identification that you think is correct. 
Then turn to page 90 for the right answer. 


ae 


Agricultural college presidents 


Texas state senators 


( ) 
4 


An honored sales team 





(Your guess) 
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LEGAL ASPECTS: 











Who Is Responsible 
For Advertising Print Materials? 


Is the agency, publication, or printer 


liable for lost plates and art work? 


By Morton J. Simon 
Member of the Philadelphia Bar 


EDIA DEPARTMENT person- 

nel—concerned with such things 
as position, cost per thousand, and 
similar matters—are often prone to 
ignore the mechanical side of this 
work. For example, once the plates 
have been forwarded to the publica- 
tion, the agency’s chores would seem 
to be completed except for checking 
and payment of the bill. 

Actually, of course, frequent diff- 
culties develop thereafter. More times 
than we realize, those plates or other 
mechanical materials are lost or dam- 
aged. I am not here referring to such 
relatively simple things as losses in 
the mails or by air express; rather 
the all-too-frequent unexplained dis- 
appearance of plates or original art- 
work from the storage shelves and 
cabinets of the printer, the publica- 
tion, or the agency. 

In any discussion of the rights and 
liabilities arising in such a situation, 
we start with the premise that it is 
the advertiser who has paid for this 
material, and it is his. 

Frequently these rights are spelled 
out in the written agreement between 
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the advertising agency and the adver- 
tiser. Such provision might be in this 
form: 

“All art work, printing plates, and 
other material property of the client 
loaned or furnished to the agency by 
the client or otherwise procured by 
the agency for use in connection with 
the agency’s services to the client, 
shall remain the client’s property, 
shall be used or stored at the client’s 
risk, and shall remain at all times 
subject to the client’s order.” 

One large New York agency covers 
this phase of its client relationship 
with the following brief language: 

“We will keep in our care adver- 
tising materials entrusted to us as 
your property, and will use reasonable 
precaution to secure their return from 
third parties.” 

This also becomes pertinent at the 
time of the termination of the agency- 
advertiser relationship. A useful 
clause embodying the above rule pro- 
vides: 

“Upon termination, we agree to 
transfer and make available to you 
or your designated agent all property 


and materials in our possession be 
longing to and paid for by you, and 
all information regarding your adver- 
tising which you instruct us to d:- 
vulge. We also agree to give all rea- 
sonable cooperation in transferring 
all orders, contracts, and other a- 
rangements for space, time, services, 
and materials yet to be used, to the 
extent that third parties in interest 
approve and release us from the obli- 
gation thereof.” 
Responsibilities of Printers 
Once we have disposed of the rela- 
tive rights of the advertiser and agen- 
cy, we are then faced with problems 
arising in trying to posit the relative 
rights and responsibilities as among 
the agency, publication, and printer. 
Normally one would assume that 
the party physically responsible for 
the custody and subsequent loss of the 
material would be the party legally 
responsible for the replacement of 
cost of the material. This seems likes 
simple rule, but its application ® 
sometimes difficult for several reasons: 
(Continued on page 82) 
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advertisers 

are out after 

the broad, expanding 
industrial market 






Their aggressive action is reflected in the increased 
advertising of capital goods, machinery, equipment and supplies 
in the leading all-industry publications. 


Here’s the record for the first quarter, as reported 
by Industrial Marketing: 





“ ~ ims aeeVORY 527 PAGES 
ane FACTORY ee 517 PAGES 
aa PLANT ENGINEERING 22000000... 434 PAGES 

i Re Total: 1,478 pages of advertising to 
to the ms om atte: the mammoth buying potential of the _ 
= eee rae 3 
















re rela- 
J agen- 
oblems 

MILL & FACTORY is the only single publication 
inter. edited 100% for the men known to be directly 
e that responsible for the methods, equipment and 
wo supplies used in Production and Maintenance. 
0 
legal 
pt a Conover-Mast Publication Mi, If | & Fa ch 0 IN’ P 
ton is 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
weft) Serving Production & Maintenance Engineering 
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(Continued from page 80) 


1. There is often a question as to 
how and where the material disap- 
peared or was lost. This may entail 
some degree of buck-passing. 

This injects the entire matter of ma- 
terial handling. Actually, there should 
be no question about the physical 
responsibility at the time of a loss. 
Unfortunately, many agencies, publi- 
cations, and printers are remiss in 
pin-pointing the handling of mechan- 
ical materials. Searches made after 


the event fortify the conclusion that 
there frequently is no check list or 
documented flowsheet through which 
missing material can be checked. It is 
sometimes difficult to demonstrate 
who last handled the material and 
through which channels it moved. 
On the other hand, better organized 
firms can nail down almost to the 
exact minute the department or even 
the person who handled (or mis- 
handled) the material in question. 
Much argument could be avoided 
if a policy of this kind was generally 








publishing natural 
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who spotted a 








Ane: There was no magazine exclusively serving the men who 
build the castles...and skyscrapers and shopping centers and 
schools and other important buildings. And they build them by 


the plenty! 


One alert publisher discovered this opportunity. He noted 
that architect publications had only designs and finished build- 
ings. Also, that construction magazines had too much on roads 
and bridges and too little on buildings. And that magazines on 
residential construction were not for these men. 

What was needed was a magazine devoted exclusively to report- 
ing methods for using materials to construct important buildings. 

So he published BUILDING CONSTRUCTION ILLUSTRATED just 
for the contractors, architects and dealers who build only impor- 
tant buildings...the BCI building teams! 





(PBI BUILDING CONSTRUCTION iustrated 


5 South Wabash Avenue + Chicago 3, Illinois 


The only magazine exclusively reporting methods for using materials to construct important buildings 





followed by more agencies. publish 


ers, and suppliers. 


Customs of the Trade 


2. Even assuming that there ig po 
question as to where, when, anf 
through whose fault the plates wep 
lost, there still remains the factor of 
so-called “customs of the trade” » 
positive contract provisions. 

Unfortunately, insofar as publics. 
tions are concerned, the responsibility 
of the publication is not too ofter 
clearly defined. There is no question, 
however, that plates sent to a publi. 
cation for use in paid advertising are 
the responsibility of the publication, 
and loss or damage of such materials 
would be at the risk of the publica. 
tion. This follows from the general 
rules of the law of “bailments.” 

As to the handling of the materials 
by printers, typographers, or similar 
suppliers, the situation is complicated 
by several sets of trade customs. For 
example, the trade customs of the 
Printing Industry of America provide 
as follows: 

“Customer’s Property—The printer 
shall charge the customer, at current 
rates, for handling and storing cus 
tomer’s stock or customer’s printed 


* matter held more than (30) days. All 


customer’s property that is stored with 
a printer is at the customer’s risk, and 
the printer is not liable for any loss 
or damage thereto caused by fire, 
water leakage, theft, negligence, in- 
sects, rodents, or any cause beyond 
the printer’s control. It is understood 
that the gratuitous storage of cus 
tomer’s property is solely for the ben- 
efit of the customer.” 

This opens the whole question of 
whether or not such customs of the 
trade are actually applicable to the 
transaction. Of course, if both 
agency and the printer specifically 
know of these customs, and if it could 
be shown that they operated in ac 
cordance with them, there would not 
be much question about their applica- 
bility. Unfortunately, the P.1.A. cus 
toms are literally unknown and cer- 
tainly unconsidered by a large 
segment of the agency business; im 
fact, some printers turn to them only 
as an afterthought when they are al” 
ready in trouble. 


Language in Purchase Orders 


Quite aside, however, from this 
element is the fact that many purchase 
orders specifically and clearly cover 
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YOU CAN'T MAKE LOVE BY LONG DISTANCE 


Proximity—that’s what it takes to 
win a woman. And that’s what it 
takes to win and hold an audience. 
This is the simple, logical reason 
why WJR has ended its network 
affiliation in favor of its own 
programming. 

Our audience is our first concern. 
Serving the most people in the 
Most acceptable way calls for 
programming that’s tailor-made to 
suit the many varied tastes of our 
listeners. That’s what we call 


complete-range programming. . . 
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programming with something for 
everyone. 

On WJR today there are an im- 
pressive number of new programs 
—new services—new voices. But 
actually, these new programs are 
simply an extension of our long- 
standing, well-accepted philosophy 
of something for everyone. 


It adds up to this—we are pro- 
viding the 17 million folks in 
WJR’s area with a more interest- 
ing, exciting and varied program 
service than ever before. 


In this way we not only serve our 
listeners but our sponsors better. 
With WJR’s new complete-range 
programming, the advertiser gets 
an even larger, more responsive 
audience. See your advertising 
manager, agency or Henry I. 
Christal representative. 


WJ Reve 


760 KC 50,000 WATTS 
RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 
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What better place... 
What befter timing. . . 
for your 

PRODUCT ADVERTISING 
in today’s 

changing markets? 


Details ? 
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PRODUCT INFORMATION HEADQUARTERS 





this issue in language contrary to the 
customs. 

Typical language from such an 
order provides : 

“All drawings, photographs, or cuts 
furnished by us in connection here- 
with are accepted at supplier’s risk 
and must be returned to us un- 
injured.” 

If such or similar language is used 
in the purchase order,-this would 
naturally exclude any influence of 
trade custom and the supplier would 
be responsible for the material. 

It has been specifically held, in a 
case involving N. W. Ayer, that evi- 
dence of custom of the trade is inad- 
missible if the parties have specifically 
contracted otherwise relative to the 
very matter with which the alleged 
custom is concerned. 

The trade customs of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers 
are essentially the same as those of 
P.1.A. The same is true of the com- 
positors. 

It will be noted that in the P.I.A. 
trade custom quoted above, it is said 
that “the gratuitous storage of cus- 
tomers’ property is solely for the bene- 


fit of the customer.” This is included © 


for the obvious purpose of taking 
advantage of the law as it exists rela- 
tive to the non-liability of a so-called 
gratuitous bailee. Frequently, how- 
ever, printers are not gratuitous 
bailees in any sense. 


A Case in Point 


One such case comes to mind. A 
printer held original art work and 
plates from year to year almost at 
his own insistence, his purpose being 
to assure himself the annual job of 
reprinting a large expensive catalog. 
After six or seven years of such an 
arrangement, the art work “mysteri- 
ously disappeared” in the printer’s 
hands. The printer tried to hide be- 
hind the above language. Fortunately, 
the question was settled without liti- 
gation. However, it seems clear that, 
if settlement had not been possible, 
the printer would have been responsi- 
ble. The printer kept this material for 
reasons other than “the benefit of 
the custom”; he held it for business 
reasons of his own. 

3. One way to solve this problem 
with seeming ease and at not too con- 
siderable expense is to write insur- 
ance which would cover such losses. 


Such insurance is available to “ 
and printer alike. 

Naturally the nature of the cove. 
age and the limits of the ji 
company’s liability will depend 
the exact language of the policy, 


Insurance Problems 


One considerable source of conf, 
sion is the application of the co 
if a loss occurs “off the premises” 
the assured. Thus, if the advertising 
agency should carry the insurane 
and the loss occurred in the hands 
the printer, the agency might fim 
that its insurance would be limit 
to some nominal amount such as $50, 

On the other hand, if the printe 
carried the insurance and a loss o¢. 
curred in such a situation, it 
find that it had no coverage —_ 
ever, because its policy was confim 
to payments for losses of the 
own materials and property. Si 
plates belong to the agency or 
vertiser, this would be an e 
from the coverage. 

In fact, it is not unusual to find: 
exclusions in both the agency’s 
and the printer’s policy so that 
erage under two policies still does ta 
produce 100 per cent coverage. 

Then, too, policies may not cover 
“standing” material, being confined 
only to work in process. 

All of this boils down to one thing: 

Insurance is excellent, but only ifit 
gives the coverage which agency, pub 
lication, and printer really need 
Every existing policy should be care 
fully scrutinized and evaluated agains 
the needs of the parties. 

However, reliance on insurance co¥- 
erage is not the final answer. Tha 
lies in adequate handling and check 
ing techniques. It is well worth the 
slight additional cost in time and 
manpower to set up such systems. : 


NEWSSTAND PRICES 


Following extensive test pricing it 
several cities, Life, formerly selling 
at 25 cents, has announced a uni 
newsstand price of 19 cents, and cot 
responding prices by subscription 
Look will maintain its present new 
stand price of 20 cents. 
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Such a beautiful business 


In the feminine paradise shown above, strategies 
are shrewdly planned to make men fall, to make 
cosmetic sales rise. 

For this is the workshop of our Beauty Editors. 
All of their techniques for making women look 
prettier are developed here, with the aid of eager 
staff volunteers. New styles in make-up, fashion- 
able hairdos, tricks to soften a problem area or en- 
hance attractive features are created and studied. 
The best of these are presented with authority, 


every month, to our 12,350,000 readers. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BEAUTY CLINIC 


Because these millions of women turn to us for 
beauty counsel we published, in 1958, twice as 
many beauty pages as any other major women’s 
magazine. And because our colorful advertising 
pages are equally reliable, these multiple millions 
of beauty-seekers use them as their buying guide. 

We are in the business of persuading women. We 
stimulate their dreams and desires in the most 
practical way. It’s a beautiful business. If you 
would like to persuade women, convincingly, call 


us today. 


aint ORB tTUND op 


a 
"Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 
Q » 
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How Burnett Is Organized 
To Spend $100 Million 


Here is a detailed analysis of this top 
agency’s media group supervisor system, 
and how it works. 


By Seymour Banks 


HIS discussion may be considered as an argument of specific accounts. Second, an extremely heavy 
for one side of the question “All-Media Buyers versus was placed on the media department head. Third, 
Special Media Buyers.” However, it is not my in- buyers and space buyers who presented plans for a 
tention to get into a “pro” and “con” debate on this account often emphasized their own media with in 
subject. Instead, I shall summarize the thinking which cient attention to coordination of all types of m 
lay behind the development of the current Leo Burnett 
media department organization. The readers of Mep1A/ . : 
SCOPE wow then decide whether the factors which led to ie aie Srey Sapa 
our decision on media department organization are ap- 
plicable to their own set of circumstances. 

The current media department organization at Leo 
Burnett (see chart) was instituted in 1953. Only minor 
modifications have been made since then. Prior to that, 
organization was substantially simpler, consisting essen- 
tially of three groups of persons: a clerical group dealing 
with budgets and estimates, and a typing pool; a media 
analysis and reports section; a group of media buyers. which he is responsible. : 
This last group consisted of space buyers under the super- Since our billings are $100 million and = 
vision of a chief space buyer and time buyers under a five media groups, each media group supervise 
chief time buyer. Both these chief buyers reported, in to all intents and purposes, in charge of a 
turn, to the vice president in charge of the media depart- department with $20 million of billing, , 
ment. Responsibility for the development and presenta- makes him a very responsible person. a 
tion of media plans was assigned to the vice president in The media group supervisor is primarily a ] 


charge of the department. Obviously, he could not do the and a coordinator. On the basis of material from the 
entire job, and therefore some work was farmed out account staff, the marketing department, the research 


among the various buyers, depending upon their experi- department, and the media research section of the media 
ence and availability. department, the media group supervisor develops for a 

However, this system had drawbacks. First, media particular account a media strategy best suited to prev 
ously determined marketing and creative strategies. After 
the media strategy statement has been approved, the 
7 a. < supervisor must then—with the help of the space and time 
Dr. Banks is manager of media planning and research at buyers in his group—develop the, soundest media plan 


Leo Burnett, Inc., Chicago. He bases his present article upon . 
a discussion at a recent meeting of the Radio-Television Exec- possible to execute the media strategy. He will use the 


utives Society in New York. services of media research analysts permanently assigned 
86 Media/scope, June, B ; 


After considerable study, the existing organization 
developed. Accounts are assigned to media groups 
such a manner as to equalize total workload as 
possible and after a consideration of seasonal p 
requirements. Each media group has a variety of 
counts so that members develop broad experience.” 
media group supervisor is responsible for planning: 
writing media recommendations on the accounts 


people lacked continuity of experience with the problems 








Young families 
are the big buyers 
of cars 
in Chicago 


Your biggest automobile buyers are the young 
householders with growing and active families 


i mnapor. Young families 


In Chicago and suburbs the Sun-Times reaches 
more young men and women up to 35* than any 
ther Chicago newspaper. ; read the 


You're sure to reach this prime audience when 
you run your advertising in the Sun-Times— = 
full color or black and white. 


Siuce: Puttcation Research Service Study No. 5 ...more than any other paper 
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to his group to make sure that, insofar as statistical data 
permit, the media plan meets the desired targets of 
efficiency, geographical allocation of weight, coverage. 
unduplicated audience-size, and frequency. For the proper 
performance of his duties, the supervisors must be all- 
media planners. They must be entirely aware of the values 
of all media, since it is their job to select, from the wide 
variety of media, that mix which best accomplishes the 
desired objectives. 


Buying Specialists 

The space and time buyers, on the other hand, 
are specialists in an individual medium. For exam- 
ple, the time buyer is responsible for obtaining the neces- 
sary facts, analyzing them, and making recommendations 
for all spot TV and radio purchases for his accounts. He 
is responsible for network time clearances on his ac- 
counts; he is expected to have a working knowledge of 
the marketing factors which influence his accounts e.g.. 
the competitive situation, the type of market the client 
is trying to reach, seasonal factors. 

The space buyer is responsible for buying of all forms 
of printed media. He is responsible for the basic material 
going into print analyses and recommendations, and will 
provide all preliminary material needed for planning. 

We at Burnett decided upon this type of organization 
in order to combine the advantages of all-media planning 
with that of specialized media buyers. 

In essence, then, the space and time buyers are idea- 
men who stay abreast of the latest developments within 


88 


their areas of specialization, and are charged with the 
sound execution of the plans which have been developed. 

A final, but secondary consideration: we train 
our own media personnel. Our policy is to hire com- 
petent young people who seem to have the aptitude and 
maturity for success in advertising. They start with us 
in media research. They get further experience in esti- 
mating. We find it easier for them to learn their job if 
they are not exposed to the gamut of media problems at 
once. 

Since it is our desire to broaden their experience a 
much as possible, trainees are graduated to space buyers, 
for example, after their assignment in media research and 
estimating. However, since we are concerned with devel 
oping potential media group supervisors and account 
people with real appreciation of media, we rotate these 
time and space buyers from medium to medium. Thus, 
this year’s space buyer may be next year’s time buyer, 
and this year’s time buyer may be next year’s space buyer. 

This pattern of job rotation permits learning the job 
in fair-sized chunks without overwhelming a person. It 
offers variety and challenge, and permits us to develop 
the well-rounded personnel we need. This policy of train- 
ing our media personnel, through rotation of jobs, has 
already proved extremely successful both in upgrading 
media personnel and in developing men who are now 
serving on our account staffs. For example, only two 
of our 24 media buyers are persons hired as space 
or time buyers — the other 22 started as media 
trainees and have been promoted into buying. ‘ 
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How to open eyes by t the millions! 


Sales volume grows vigorously when 
you gain the attention of the millions 
of heavy-spending consumers who 
make First 3 Markets Group maga- 
oe their regular weekly reading 


By concentrating a sizeable part of 
your advertising effort on the FIRST 
3markets of New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia — markets which ac- 


count for about 1/6 of Drug sales, 
1/5 of Food sales, 1/5 of Furniture & 
Furnishings sales, and more than 1/4 
of total U. S. Apparel sales—you can 
open eyes and stimulate sales by the 
millions at low FIRST 3 rates. 

In these outstanding urban sales 
centers the family coverage of Gen- 
eral Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and TV thins 


out. Only FIRST 3 MARKETS 
GROUP delivers a saturating 62% 
family coverage of these 3 huge city 
and suburban markets where 18% of 
total U. S. Retail sales are made. To 
make your advertising sell more 
where more is sold . . . it’s FIRST 
3 FIRST! 
Circulation nearly 6,000,000. 











THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 

New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 

Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ““Today’’ Magazine 





ROTOGRAVURE + COLORGRAVURE 


New York 17, N. Y., News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 * Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
Sam Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 + Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 
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"FOR 14 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 


...Without special offers or cut prices! 
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A CIRCULATION RECORD TO BE PROUD OF! And The Pro- 
ANSWER TO gressive Farmer is proud, too, of its fine team of circulation 
CAPTION-QUIZ salesmen shown in our “Caption-Quiz” on page 79. 
ON PAGE 79 These men could pass for legislators, professional men, clerics, 
etc. And with good reason—for among them, to name a few, 
are former ministers, school teachers, a state Grange head, a 
postmaster, an engineer and an athletic coach. Despite their 
varied backgrounds, these men have one thing in common. 
They bring a dedicated enthusiasm to their job of placing 
The Progressive Farmer in more and more prosperous farm 
homes in the South. Largely because of this, The Progressive 
Farmer circulation has climbed steadily for the last 14 consect- 
tive years—keeping pace with the rapid growth of the rural 
South. And this constant circulation gain goes on without the 
help of special offers or cut prices. In fact, since 1951, The 
Progressive Farmer’s subscription price has doubled and re- 
doubled —with no interruption in circulation growth! 


More than 5,700,000 readers in the 16 Southern states 


__ THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


SMB eegseBSweae rere =sa 22 


* RALEIGH + MEMPHIS + DALLAS + NEW YORK 


“™ @BEBSEsAz=2 
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The Meaning of 
look's Big Change 
To Advertisers 


look’s new Magazone plan, by which 
advertisers will be able to buy circula- 
tion on a regional as well as a national 
basis, is a significant step along the 
rad magazines have been traveling 
during the last few years. The direc- 
tion, it’s clear, is toward the localiza- 
tion of what was once considered 
purely 2 national medium. 

Magazines are getting into position 
te compete for the advertising appro- 

jations awarded to newspapers and 
spot broadcasting. At the same time, 
magazines will be able to lessen their 

on the national business 
of which network television preempts 
such a large share. 

But the fact that Look is riding an 
industry trend shouldn’t be allowed 
to detract from the magnitude of its 
new project. No other magazine of its 
size has yet tackled a problem so com- 
plex. A glance at the publications now 
offering regional editions illustrates 
the point. 


Some Need Regionals 


There are those whose editorial re- 
quirements (e.g., TV Guide, farm 
publications) or distribution system 
(eg., Woman’s Day, Everywoman’s 
Family Circle) dictate regional edi- 
tions, no matter what their size or 
frequency. Most of the other regional 
hooks are either of monthly frequency 
or small enough to handle regional 
tditions easily (American Legion, 
Argosy, Bride’s, Elks, Esquire, Grit, 
New Yorker, Parent’s, Playboy, Sports 
Mustrated, True, for example). Three 
magazines which present problems 
comparable to Look’s (Better Homes 
& Gardens, Newsweek, Reader’s Di- 


gest) have only one regional edition 


But Look, a bi-weekly book with an 
average circulation pushing six mil- 
lion copies, is undertaking (beginning 
with the September 15 issue) to sell 
ils circulation in divisions of from 
one to seven regional zones (see 
Map), either singly or in any combi- 
Mation. Advertisers may, if they 


. run different copy in each 
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zone. Furthermore, zone advertisers 
will not be required to find a taker 
for the balance of Look’s run. 

No matter how efficient Look’s pro- 
duction machinery is (and the maga- 
zine’s spokesmen claim the move was 
three years in the planning) , this kind 
of service adds up to a staggering task 
for Look’s makeup, printing, bindery, 
and distribution staffs. The job is 
made a little easier (but not much) 
by limiting the regional insertions to 
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LOOK’S MAGAZONES 


every other issue; to pages and half- 
pages; to standard colors and a lim- 
ited number of special colors; by 
grouping the zone insertions around 
the center spread. 

One thing is plain: Look wouldn’t 
have gone into this if it were not con- 
vinced that its future health would be 
best served by offering regional circu- 
lation. It will be interesting to watch 
the spread of this conviction to other 
magazines. « 
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I’M THANy 
OLDER Game 


IN 
MANY 
WAYS 





I’m twelve years old and I often do the family food shop- 
ping ...choose brands myself. I’m one of the 2,161,000 
readers of AMERICAN GIRL—aged 10 through 16—who 
are willing and able to shop and cook. 

Sell the market where buying begins. AMERICAN GIRL 
delivers your sales message first (median age 13.8 years). 


AMERICAN GIRL MAGAZINE 


Published by Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
830 Third Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Sales happen when the 
sem builder is in 
@ the media picture 


RE 


To advertise any product with sales success, you have to reach 
the buyer. It is the builder who buys in the $40 billion home build- 
ing and light construction industry. Architects, realtors, lenders or 
other “influences” count for little— you must sell the builder.! 


Only one magazine, PRACTICAL BUILDER, is edited exclusively 
for builders. It is the magazine 88,684? prime buyers read and 
depend on; the magazine that reaches more builders, more builder 
buying power, at the lowest cost. 


Fact ... not fancy .. . is PB’s reader-forte! Solid fare, served 
with professional appeal by the industry’s largest, most experi- 
enced editorial staff, is the formula. It has earned a following — 
and follow through —that is distinctively ‘‘PB’’. 


Fact ... not fancy . . . earns PB the preferred position in the 
media picture, too. So far this year, 115 new advertisers have helped 
create a 6 issue PRACTICAL BUILDER advertising gain of 160 pages. 
Yes, the “trend is to PB”’. . . it makes sales happen! 


Practical Builder 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Offices in New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Miami, San Francisco and Portland 








PRE ER LEST ERE UE FES EEK 


\. Write for John T. Fosdick As- 
sociates Study, ““Who buys build- 
ing products and materials, who 
influences the selection of types 
and brands?” 

?. 88,684 prime buyers, publisher's 
total of classifications 1 & 2, ABC 
Publishers Statement, December 
31, 1958. 








PB's indust y-wide pr » 
credited with creating 200,000 
additional housing sales in 1958 
and 1959. 


(SEE SRDS “TELL ALL” CLASS. #19) 








opps AND TRENDS: 


laily, Except Sundays 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


Vore and more advertisers today are 
uking advantage of the magazine me- 
jium’s new flexibility, the split runs 


and regional editions. 


Many space salesmen on the big 
sational books are putting on their 
ihinking caps, fitting together two 
advertisers whose budgets add up to 
heir page rate, or whose regional 
sales patterns fill one national sales 


map. 
"This “double bed” technique is 
making the power of national maga- 
tines available to new advertisers. 
{nd, at the same time, it’s building 
new prospects for the magazines. 
some of whom are growing into full- 
run customers. 
Some of the leading magazines are 
aggressively promoting and selling 
splits and regionals. TV Guide offers 
awhole network of editions. Look is 
out telling big advertisers and little 
ike that they can break it down 
- te. Sports Illustrated, Mc- 
§ the Curtis books, the store- 
mated books, and many others, 
ested in this business. 
discussing all this with a 
Precently, and he raised an in- 
ing question. 


istributed Magazines 


I'd like to know,” he said, 

y the books that are best 

to render this service to the 

are either not offering it, 

img it where not too many cus- 

will ask for it. I mean the 
y magazines.” 

referring to the fact that 

per - distributed Sunday 

Me's circulation is already 

i down into smaller editions. 

it has to imprint a dif- 

paper's name on the cover 

city, that same operation 

the advertiser’s black- 
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and-white copy in each city, to list 
local dealers, test different copy ap- 
peals, or split-run different products. 

| imagine others are asking them- 
selves this question, too. But, having 
spent more than a few years in the 
supplement field, | have a hunch that 
you might as well forget about it. It 
probably won’t happen in our life- 
time. 

The reason is that the Sunday 
magazine's purpose in life is to bring 
the advertiser nation-wide mass cov- 
erage, on the magazine level, at news- 
paper rates. Also—and this is impor- 
tant—to bring the newspaper national 
magazine linage. 

From the first Sunday these books 
opened for business, the newspapers’ 
national representatives, and even 
some of the newspapers themselves, 
have been hounding them with one 
word that you utter only below your 
breath in this business: “diversion.” 

This means, instead of bringing 
national advertising to the news- 
papers, to divert it. To forestall that 
accusation, the supplement sold hard- 
est the things the newspapers didn’t 
have; e.g., color. But now that, too, 
competes with ROP. There’s only one 
way for the Sunday books to stay in 
the good graces of their member 
newspapers. They've got to stick to 
their national knitting. 

Of course, there’s always the possi- 
bility that the national magazines will 
push this new space-selling gimmick 
to the point where it starts to divert 
regional linage from the individual 
newspapers. Then, just as the papers 
gave the supplements their blessing 
to win back national campaigns from 
the magazines, maybe they'll decide 
to do so with regional, too. « 








ANNOUNCING... 
The NEW Spanish Edition of 
OAT 


EL BARCO PESQUERO 


goes to boat owners and 
operators, fleet owners 
packers and processors, 
plus others in the South 
and Central American 
Seafood Industry. 


FISH BOAT - America’s leading 
Fishing Magazine, again sets the 
leadership pace with it’s com- 
pletely separate bi-monthly pub- 
lication— 


EL BARCO 
PESQUERO 


(The Spanish counterpart of 
FISH BOAT) 


For more information write 


qh H. L. PEACE 
PUBLICATIONS 
624 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 

















VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


April 1-7—Top Five Programs Daily* 


Show 
1 Maverick......... 
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Loretta Young... 
Alfred Hitchcock 
Chevy Show. 
What’s My Line 


Academy Awards....... 
Danny Thomas......... 
Wells Fargo............ 
Father Knows Best 
Restless Gun.................. 


Rifleman...... 
Wyatt Earp...... 
Garry Moore...... 


Red Skelton....... 


Cheyenne......... 


Wagon Train...... 
Price Is Right...... 
Circle Theatre....... 
I’ve Got a Secret.. 
Bat Masterson... 


Ford Show............. 
Real McCoys........ 
(| a ee 
Playhouse 90........... 


You Bet Your Life.. 


77 Sunset Strip... 
Disney Presents...... 


Phil Siivers......................... 
. | ie aaeae 


TE IS Se TP 
Have Gun, Will Travel........ 
| at RR AR 


Perry Mason.......................-. 


Black Saddle........................ 


241 
_ 221 


271 


_.. 25.8 


SUNDAY 

Rating Network 
34.8% ABC 
. 31.4 NBC 
- 375 CBS 
. 26.8 NBC 
25.9 CBS 

MONDAY 
44.5% NBC 
32.7 CBS 
30.9 NBC 
29.6 CBS 
. 29.1 NBC 
TUESDAY 
34.2% ABC 
oo Shed ABC 
.. 30.1 CBS 
w. 2a CBS 
. 23.1 ABC 
WEDNESDAY 
. 35.7% NBC 
26.7 NBC 
.. 25.8 CBS 
CBS 
NBC 
THURSDAY 
.. 28.3% NBC 
ABC 
26.2 ABC 
CBS 
24.6 NBC 
FRIDAY 

.. 28.8% ABC 
» oe CBS 
26.8 ABC 
22.9 CBS 
22.4 NBC 
SATURDAY 
39.3% CBS 
32.4 CBS 
31.1 NBC 
30.3 CBS 
24.5 NBC 


Sponsor 

Kaiser 

Procter & Gamble 
Bristol-Myers 
Chevrolet 

Kellogg 


Sustaining 
General Foods 
Buick 

Scott 

Procter & Gamble 


Ralston Purina 

General Mills 

Revlon, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass 

S. C. Johnson 

Johnson & Johnson, Armour, 
American Chicle, R. J. 
Reynolds, Harold Ritchie 


Ford 

Lever Brothers 
Armstrong Cork 
R. J. Reynolds 
Kraft 


Ford Motors 

Procter & Gamble 

A. C. Sparkplug 

Kimberly-Clark, Ansco, 
R. J. Reynolds 

Toni 


American Chicle 
Procter & Gamble 
Reynolds Metals 
R. J. Reynolds 
Colgate-Palmolive 


Liggett & Myers 

Lever Brothers 

Chemstrand, American 
Dairy Assn. 

Sterling Drug, Parliaments, 
Florida Citrus, Colgate- 
Palmolive, Van Heusen 

Colgate-Palmolive, Liggett 
& Myers 


* Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period 


in market areas covered. 
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MAGAZINES LEAD 
IN DIRECT MAIL 


Magazines send more mail th» 
anyone—at least to a sampling of “yp 
upper income class” making up th 
market for one unidentified but “wel, 
known” magazine that surveyed th 
attitudes of this group to mail adver. 
tising. 

This is just one of many interestj 
items culled from the May eat 
the Direct Mail Advertising Assoc. 
ation’s “Research Bulletin.” Other: 

Among the 15 pieces of mail adver. 
tising received by the average upper. 
income home per week, direct mail 
from retail stores follows magazine 
mail in volume. Next in order is mail 
from insurance firms, book clubs, and 
furniture mail order houses. 

The bulletin also confirms the the 
ory that the most prosperous families 
receive the most mail advertising, and 
reports that “the executive-profession- 
al-managerial class may get thre 
pieces on a big day, and if they arein 
a top income group they probably re 
ceive more.” 

But the “vast majority” of people 
don’t get much mail. It is “doubtful,” 
estimates the bulletin, if the average 
is more than one piece of advertising 
every two or three days per house 
hold. 

The eye opener, though, is that the 
more mail a family gets, the more 
attention is paid to it. Readership 
studies, reports DMAA, support the 
observation that mail questionnaires 
get the greatest response from the 
upper income classes. 

According to results of the mags 
zine survey, of the 30 per cent who 
say they are “always interested” 
whenever they receive such mail, two- 
thirds read all of it. The remaining 
third of this “always interested” group 
either reads some, then decides wheth- 
er to finish, “takes it home to read 
later,” or files after reading. 

Forty-seven per cent reported that 
they are “sometimes interested,” 
against 23 per cent who said they 
were never interested. 

DMAA’s “Research Bulletin” also 
contains much information of interest 
to users of business mail advertising, 
revolving around its disposition with 
in firms and how much is seen 
the “man of decision.” 
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seventeen 
yays 


From cover to cover, SEVENTEEN Magazine entertains, enlightens and enthralls. In heart-to- 
heart fashion, it discusses teen-age problems, answers teen-age questions, advises teen-age girls 

on everything from applying lipstick to applying for jobs. SEVENTEEN tells them how to 
choose clothes and attract beaus, improve their carriage and plan for marriage. In fact, 
SEVENTEEN talks with its readers about all their interests. And because it never talks 









down to them, they take everything in it to heart, including the advertising. That’s 
why more and more advertisers are using SEVENTEEN to reach the market of 
8% million teen-age girls...the market that has come of age ina great big way! 


it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! 
SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 « PLaza 9-8100 


DOUBLE EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING: SEVENTEEN-at-School—only magazine of its kind—offers your educa 


economics teachers. SEVENTEEN Magazine carries your advertising into their 





tional materials to high school home 
classrooms. Ask us about it! 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 





The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


Apvertisinc Orrices: Philadelphia * New York * Chicago 
Rerresentatives: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit * Atlanta * Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Frorma Resorts: The Leonard Company * Miami Beach 


FSG FFiPPe 
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NEW PRESIDENT: Herbert R. Meeker of Sco- 
aro, Meeker & Scott, Inc., was elected president 
of the American Association of Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives at the AANR Annual Meeting held 
in New York City on April 23. 


ANDREW HEISKELL, publisher of Life, ac- 
cepts a special award from Associated Business 
Publications for distinguished use of business 
papers, not only to promote advertising in Life, 
but to enlist the support of dealers for the prod- 
ucts advertised in Life. Attentive listeners at the 
ABP awards luncheon are William E. Matthews 
(left) representing Life’s agency, Young & Rubi- 
cam, and Jack Coffey, Life’s promotion manager. 


JAMES FARLEY, board chairman of Coca-Cola 
Export Corporation (left), is greeted by Vincent 
Tutching, McCann-Erickson vice president and 
reelected president of the International Adver- 
tising Association, at IAA’s International Adver- 
ising convention. Clinton V. Pickering, Jr., man- 
ager of the advertising department of Union 
Carbide International, looks on. 
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EVERETT W. HOYT, president (center), and Winthrop Hoyt, chairman of 
Charles W. Hoyt Company (right), receives from Robert E. MacNeal, 
president of Curtis Publishing Company, framed covers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, featuring the October 1911 issue which contained the first adver- 
tisement inserted in the magazine by the agency. The occasion was a lunch- 
eon tendered Hoyt on its golden anniversary. 


NEW MEDIUM: J. J. Vincent, president of the Milk Carton Advertising 
Corporation, displays some samples to illustrate the possibilities of milk 
carton advertising. Mr. Vincent claims coverage in some 100 markets for 
the new medium. 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Name 


Agencies 
Gerald T. Arthur 


Brendan J. Baldwin 
George A. Bolas 

Paul Freyd 

Clemens F. Hathaway 


Charles N. Kaufman 
Thomas Lux 
Thomas McDermott... 


Jack J. Page ......... 


Albert Petcavage .. 
Arthur Sawyer 
Edward E. Van Horn 
Robert M. Watson 


Advertisers 
Allen A. Atwood 


Joseph H. Biro ..... 


Sylvester Cleary . 


Arthur P. Felton............ 


Richard C. Larko 


Media 
Stanley J. Alling 


ct * " ee eae 


Gibson McCabe 
Arthur Murphy 
Allen A. Raymond, Jr..... 


...Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


...Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 


New Company 


Former Company 
and Position 


and Position 


..Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc..,...... Donahue & Co., Inc., 


V.P. in charge of Media 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
N. ¥., V.P., Assoc. Media 
Director 
Tatham-Laird, Inc., 
Chicago, V.P., Dir. Media, 
New Business 


V.P., Media Dir. 
-Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc 
Detroit, Assoc. Media 
Director 
-Tatham-Laird, Ine. ........ 
Chicago, Media Dir. 


..Batten, Barton, Durstine &..........Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn, Director of Mar- 

keting 

General Foods Corporation,........Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell 
Director, New Products Dept. & Bayles, Inc., V.P., Man- 
agement Supervisor 

Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
Print Buyer, Media Dept. 


Osborn, Special Consultant 


Osborn, Print Buyer 


...Grant Advertising, Inc., -............ Grant Advertising, Inc., 


Asst. Account Executive Media-Merch. Coordin. 
.Benton & Bowles, Inc., V.P..,........ Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
Radio, TV Programming Senior Vice President 


...O’Grady-Andersen-Gray, ............ O’Grady-Andersen-Gray, 


V.P., TV, Mkt. Operations 


Dir. Mkt. Operations 
Director 


Ted Bates & Co., Inc.,..................Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., 


Asst. V.P., Media Sup. Media Director 


... Young & Rubicam, Inc.,................ Johnson & Lewis Advertis- 


San Francisco, Media Buyer ing, Media Director 


..Pan-American Coffee Bureau, ....Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, 


Inc., Marketing Director 


Kudner Agency, Inc., 
Senior Vice President 


Dir., Advertising, Promotion 


Ryan, Inc., Chairman of 


the Board 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 
Consumer Products Div., 
Marketing Manager 


Armour & Co., Supervisor, 
Dial Soap Div., Mktg. Dept. 


.... International Correspondence ....International Correspond- 


ence Schools, Dir. Mktg. 
Mennen Company, 
Adv. Mgr. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 
Director of Marketing 
Fairchild Camera and, In- 
Instrument Co., Dir., strument Co., Dir., Prod- 
Market Research uct, Market Planning 
Royal McBee Corp., .................... Borg-Warner Corp., Norge 
Appliance Div., Div., Natl. Adv. Mgr. 
Merchandising Mgr. 


Schools, Sls. Mgr. 
Reach, McClinton & Co 

Account Exec. 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 

V.P., Dir., Mktg., Merch. 
Fairchild Camera and 


Product Engineering, Product Engineering, 
Associate Publisher Publisher 
Outdoor Advertising Inc.,............ Outdoor Advertising Inc., 
Dir., Prom., Research LZ 
ABC Television Network Sales,..ABC Television, 
Mgr., Western Div. Dir., Daytime Sales 
National Telefilm Associates, ....National Telefilm Assoc., 
Inc., Exec. Dir., Adv., V.P., Advertising, Public 
Prom., Merch. Relations 
CER EEe a Newsweek, Inc., 
Vice-President, Publisher President, Publisher 
Sports Illustrated, Sports Illustrated, 
Assoc. Pub., Gen. Mgr. Publisher 
Eastern Adv. Mgr. Advertising Manager 





June 7-10: 


June 9: 


June 8-11: 


June 12-16: 


June 14-17: 


June 16-19: 


June 17-20: 


June 21-24: 


June 22- 
Aug. 15: 


June 28- 
July 2: 


June 28- 


July 4: 


Sept. 13-16: 


Sept. 23-24: 


Sept. 25: 


Sept. 29: 


Oct. 19-20: 


Advertising Federatig, 
of America, i 
Hotel, Minneapolis, 


Mail Order W. 
Ambassador East Hote, 
Chicago. 


Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, She. 
man Hotel, Chicago, 


National Federation ¢ 
Advertising Agencies 
Chatham Bars Inn, Chy. 
ham, Mass. 


National Industrial Aj 
vertisers Assn., Fairmon 


and Mark Hopkins Hp 
tels, San Francisco, 


American Mark 
Assn., Statler - 
Cleveland. 


National Assn. of Radio 
Television Farm Dine. 
tors, Hotel Statler, Ney 
York. 


Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., Th 


Homestead, Hot Springs 
Va. 


Summer Radio-TV hb 
stitute, Stanford JU, 
Stanford, Calif. 


Advertising Assn. of the 
West, Tahoe Tavern, Te 
hoe City, Calif. 


National Advertising 
Agency Network, De 
Monte Lodge, Pebble 
Beach, Calif. 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal. 


National Business Publi- 
cations, Hotel Roosevel, 
New York. 


Advertising Research 
Foundation, Waldort- 
Astoria, New York. 


Newspaper ROP Color 
Conference, The Bil 
more, New York. 


Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., Chicago Athletic 
Assn., Chicago. : 
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new home—this girl, with hardly a brand in mind, 


needs advice and turns to MopERN BRIDE. Through the advertising pages of MoperNn Brive you can sell your 
brand to her—right at the point of purchase! And this year 750,000 brides-to-be will buy your product as 


they read Mopern Brive. If you haven’t considered the bridal market recently, why not call us right now! 
our latest survey write or call Modern Bride 
MODERN 


B RI ITD | => ZIFF-DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥., ORegon 9-7200 


No simple problem: planning a wedding and a completely 


For @ copy of 
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the new 4-column format...another advance 
in SRDS service to the advertising business 


SRDS users like it 


Agencies and advertisers were consulted 
before we decided to make the change. 
The vast majority said, “good idea... 
go ahead.” 


SRDS users get: 


More information per page (8 columns 
of buying information before them when 
they open it). 


a 
= RES 


RSS 


Better flow of buying information from 
page to page with much less interrup- 
tion, because fewer editorial fillers will 
be required. 


More Consumer Market Data (the fourth 
column permits additional market data 
tables). 


A less bulky “buyer’s directory” (easier 
to carry, easier to file, easier to use... 
it lies flat). 
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Aword from the Publisher 


“Just forty years ago, this year, SRDS 
set out to make authoritative media in- 
formation conveniently accessible to 
everyone in advertising, whenever they 
need it. You’ve seen many improvements 
in our service (even if you’re only old 
enough to have observed the last half 
dozen or so). The new, easier-to-use 4- 
column format is just one more. We’re 
sure you’ll like it.” 
WALTER E. BOTTHOF 
Publisher 
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Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 


1740 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, IIl. 
Sales Offices: Evanston, New York, Los Angeles 








One of America’s great merchandising markets... 
Today’s lumber and building supply dealers sell each year: 


@ materials for more new homes than all the dwelling units ip 
Wisconsin (or 35 other states)! 


@ materials for more remodeled or modernized homes than al 
the dwelling units in New York, California and Pennsylvania 
combined! 

@ more than 5 billion dollars worth of hardware, “‘green thumb’, 
paint, electrical supplies, power and hand tools and floor cover 
ings, etc. to home owners, hobbyists and farmers! 


@ asubstantial share of the building products and materials usedin 
a 15.2 billion dollar non-residential light construction market! 


...to handle the $10 billion annual sales volume these deales 
spend additional millions for store, office and yard equipment! 


One of America’s great merchandising publications... 


Paid dealer-subscribers to BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS @ 
nearly 90% of the sales volume in the lumber and building supply 
field. BSN reaches more dealer outlets, serves them best, is ther 
preferred magazine. Since 1953, BSN has carried over 1000 mor 
advertising pages than its nearest competitor; leads by 25% in 
1959. See Standard Rate & Data (Classification No. 19) for prod 
of leadership, or write 





Building 


SUPPLY NEWS 





Building Supply News 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS ¢ 


Offices in New York, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Miami, San Francisco and Portland 











{fost BUSINESS publications which 
engage in research into their 





Suc markets’ reading habits use mail 
interrogation, rather than personal 
7 interviews, usually because of cost, 
units in Band perhaps in some cases because 
they have found that they consistently 

than al jm come out rather well in the results. 
sylvania Putman Publishing Company has 
made a significant contribution to the 
att of analyzing the findings of mail 
thumb”, § surveys (if not to the art of conduct- 
ir cover ing such surveys) in the form of a 
test of three types of mail survey 
wale against personal interviews, with sam- 
, | ples drawn from the lists used for the 
market! Fail part of the study—both respond- 

dealers § ents and non-respondents. 

nent! The conclusions reached from this 
work (“A Comparative Study of Mail 
ions Questionnaire Techniques for Meas- 
““f wing Reading of Business Publica- 
WS do @ tious”) confirm a suspicion of mine 
- supply that diferer: results occur when dif- 
is ther § ‘erent techniques are used, and that 
4) more each publisher uses the method which 
5% in has proved to produce, for him, the 


most favorable results. 

That is, a publisher who uses “un- 
ided recall” espouses that method 
because—for reasons which can only 
be hypothesized, but might include 
age of publication, frequency of issu- 
ace, possibly a prestige factor—he 
ows he can depend upon it to pro- 
: the right answers. Another pub- 
et will use “aided-recall” (check- 
st), because he is sure it will give 
abetter break. 
ee anyone who will accept the 
Semption that properly-conducted 
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or prod! 



















Mail Surveys Reliable? 


personal interviews yield more reli- 
able information than mail, this study 
shows that unaided recall produces 
answers farther away from the truth 
(greatly under-estimating the audi- 
ences) than aided-recall (slightly 
over-estimating the audiences). 

It was also interesting to learn from 
this study that the aided-recall tech- 
nique produces considerably more 
respondents, as well as higher scores, 
than un-aided (people have to do 
more thinking?), and that mail re- 
spondents report reading more publi- 
cations than non-respondents. 

The point of all this to me is that it 
throws a caveat emptor into the mat- 
ter of research-by-mail. I’m beginning 
to believe that there are few of us in 
this business who know enough about 
research techniques to be able to see 
what they are being shown. I’m sure 
it is much safer (and easier, too, 
because I was not comfortable in 
making my way through the statistics 
of the Putman report) to look for the 
imprimatur of the Advertising Re- 
search Foundation (which approved 
the Putman study methodology and 
report), and believe it when you find 
it has ARF blessing and heave it into 
the waste basket when it doesn’t. 

This Putman job is, incidentally, 
only the second study that I know of 
by a business paper publisher to have 
had the benefit of ARF consultation. 


17 Million Copies 
Arthur W. Niles and Associates, 


circulation analysts, have totaled the 
circulation of all audited business 









publications (807 of them), arriving 
at the figure 17,003,941. Of these, 
62.88 per cent are represented by 
controlled circulation publications, 
37.12 per cent by paid. 


Irritation from Inquiries 


Certain manufacturers’ representa- 
tives (those who happen to know 
what’s going on) are becoming irri- 
tated by the practice of publishers 
who take it upon themselves to follow 
inquiries by asking respondents such 
questions as, “Did you get the mate- 
rial requested? Did a salesman call? 
What further action did you take?” 

One of the conclusions advertisers 
reach by study of summaries of such 
investigations is that representatives 
are lax in following sales leads. 

The representatives’ protest is 
based on their experience: that many 
inquirers are students, apprentices, 
garage-factories; are remotely -situ- 
ated, or are in plants where classified 
work is going on and are hence inac- 
cessible to salesmen. The proportion 
of such cases is so great that the rep- 
resentatives’ follow-up record looks 
bad. 

Representatives aren’t hostile to the 
inquiry system, for they know that 
many of the leads are very worth- 
while, but they hate to have their 
performance measured by publishers 
who collect inquiries of all sorts, in- 
cluding the worthless and the impos- 
sible to follow. 


AGENCY NETWORKS 


One hundred and eighty advertis- 
ing agencies are members of seven 
agency networks, according to the 
“International Directory: Members of 
Advertising Agency Networks,” pub- 
lished by W. H. Long, consultant, 
of Whitefish Bay, Wis. 


FOURTH REGIONAL EDITION 


Esquire will publish a fourth re- 
gional edition covering nine Mid- 
western states beginning in Septem- 
ber. Other Esquire regional editions 
are the Eastern, Western, and Inter- 
national. 


BREWERS USE HOME TV 


U. S. brewers spent $46 million in 
spot and network television in 1958, 
for an increase of 6 per cent over 
1957. Station ID sales to brewers last 
year totaled more than $7 million. 
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inside 
The New York Times 
Magazine 






“The ad for our two Children’s Concerts series in The New 
York Times Magazine has sold 2,374 season tickets (for $8.10 






and $9.60) and 237 single tickets. Greatest success of any 






ad we have ever run.” ... William L. Weissel, associate 
manager of The Little Orchestra Society, Inc., New York. 











“Their moods are wild, mercurial, feminine. Their violence is 
ruthless, masculine. On a clear summer day, when every wave, everyt 
is tipped. with sunbeams, the surface of Lake Michigan loads 
scattering of diamonds. On dull rainy days, when its power is 
but threatening, it glowers like a chained monster. On tempe 
autumn and winter days, the lakes are in terrible torment, raging # 
coastline as if in search of new and unsuspecting victims.”... Stay 
the Great Lakes, The New York Times Magazine, January 18, | 












Good writing makes this an exciting magazine to read. 
Magnificent results make this a profitable magazine to 
use. Distributed exclusively every Sunday with The New 
York Times, America’s biggest Sunday newspaper sales- 
man, into 1,300,000 homes and stores the country over. 








John Alogna, president of Gamut advertising 
agency, Garden City, N. Y., about results for his ac- 
count, Housing Guild, New York-area custom builders. 
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Ad Rate Changes: 


April 1958 to April 1959 








$102.90 


-1120 
ss Publications 


ig the 12-months’ period, April 
§, through April 1959, business 
| advertising space costs 
d 2.9. per cent. Circulation 
gimost 2 per cent and cost- 
wrthousand circulation increased 
1 per cent. 


100 105.96 





Consumer Magazines 


To repeat the average consumer 
magazine advertising schedule of 
April 1958, in April 1959, the ad- 
vertiser had to add $5.96 per $100 
allocated the previous year. Circu- 
lation rose about 1’ per cent, cost- 
per-thousand circulation 4 per cent. 


Advertising Cost Index ®t tas. smn 


100 $102.83 
) 


80 0 
Daily Newspapefs 


For every $100 invested in space 
for the average daily newspaper 
campaign in April 1958, the adver- 
tiser had to increase his appropria- 
tion $2.83 in April 1959 to dupli- 
cate the earlier schedule. Circula- 
tion has dropped about 1 per cent. 





s. .. . Story 
uary 18, I 





Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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100 $100.75 





Spot Radio 


In April 1959, the average spot 
radio schedule cost the advertiser 
$100.75 for time costs, compared 
to $100 for the comparable sched- 
ule in April 1958. By comparison, 
the time costs for spot radio in 
April of 1958 were 4.2 per cent 
higher than they were in April 1957. 


Note: in all meters $100 — 


100 ¢108.39 


¢ 


8 20 
Spot Television 


During the year April 1958 through 
April 1959, the advertiser increased 
his appropriations for spot tele- 
vision time costs $8.39 for every 
$100 invested the year previously 
to repeat that schedule. This rise is 
about 50 per cent greater than the 
increase of the previous 12 months. 


unit cost for April 1958 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 














Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 





1947-49 advertising rates averages = 100 
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Business Publications 

Business publication space costs in April 1959 were 84 
per cent higher than they were in the ood period, 1947- 
1949. During this same time span circulation had gone 
up 45 per cent and cost-per-thousand circulation had in- 
cre. 27 per cent. 

Consumer Magazines 

Average rates for consumer magazines were 102 per cent 
higher in April 1959 than they were in the 1947-1949 
period. Circulation was 50 per cent higher and cost-per- 
thousand circulation 35 per cent higher than in the base 
period. 

Daily Newspapers 

Since the 1947-1949 base period, daily newspaper line 
rates have risen 60 per cent. Newspaper circulation is 





Source: Stonderd Rate & Bate Services, tna. 
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about 5 per cent higher than it was during the base yea 
and cost-per-million circulation is up 52 per cent. 
Spot Radio 

Time charges for spot radio advertising in April 19% 
were 19 per cent lower than the average rates during th 
base period, 1950-1952. During most of 1958 and into 
1959 spot radio rates have remained at this level. A yea 
ago, April 1958, spot radio rates were 20 per cent below 
the 1950-1952 base. 

To duplicate te d 
To duplicate average spot television campaign 
1950-1950 in April 1959, the advertiser would have # 
allocate $357 for time ogy cog rig to $100 for te 
same schedule during the period. A year ago, # 
April 1958, the comparable time costs were $329. __ 
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INTERESTED? 


Judge For Yourself The Importance Of Farm-Rural Families 
To Your Men In Distribution—Wholesale and Retail: 


@ In 24 of the 37 Major Wholesale Drug Areas more than 


% of the total population is farm-rural. 


- @ In 147 of the 184 Major Wholesale Grocery Areas more than 


%3 of the total population is farm-rural. 


@ In 502 of the 582 Major Retail Trading Areas more than 


% of the total population is farm-rural. 


@ In 2,725 of the nation’s 3,070 counties more than % of the 


total population is farm-rural. 


North ... South... East... and West... farm families are 
important in the total marketing picture. Farm JOURNAL is 
the national farm magazine. Nothing can match Farm JOURNAL 
when it comes to reaching and influencing farm families. For 
the whole story, ask your Farm JOURNAL representative for 
the new brochure: “Markets, Places and People.” 


Most of the best farm families depend on 






























TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISI 


APRIL AND FIRST FOUR MONTHS 1959 vs. 1958 


APRIL 
1959 vs. 1958 
% % of 
GENERAL Gain or Loss Total 
Alcoholic Beverages ......... . +140 8.9 
Groceries ...... . ‘+188 17.3 
Baking Products , 9a 2.5 
Beverages ........ abide +33.8 2.8 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods —22.9 0.6 
Condiments ....... . . 58.5 0.9 
Dairy Products ..... : +519 2.4 
Disinfectants and Exterminators —39.2 0.1 
Laundry Soaps and Cleansers.. . —25.5 2.5 
Meats, Fish and Poultry......... a 1.2 
Housing Equipment and Supplies. . +167 4.1 
Industrial ................ oe , Pats 3.2 
Insurance bitin x Ra 1.6 
Medical ... : —144 1.9 
Publications - +148 3.4 
Public Utilities - ' ‘ +13.8 2.4 
Radio and Television ....... eine +0.4 3.7 
Tobacco .......... ; +8.1 4.1 
Toilet Requisites — —34.8 2.4 
Antiseptics _. ee 0.1 
Dentifrices satasealta . —64.8 0.2 
Perfumes and Cosmetics ................. —12.2 1.2 
Toilet Soaps .......................... | = B2 0.4 
Transportation BAF _ +160 10.6 
Airways ......... Gee EA Wi. + SOO +29.0 75 
Bus Lines ...... sllaAbiacpeangaaedidayid aman 0.4 
Railroads .... ee ee ee —99 1.2 
Steamships . els steedutheeniaeeiiibadshiael 22 an 0.8 
MD ccteneeintetciecitesiisbiiten, themmbals i —8.2 0.6 
Wearing Apparel ......................... a —3.6 1.4 
AUTOMOTIVE 
Gasolines and Oils ee. «= 20.7 3.2 
Passenger Cars—New 0.0... +30.2 13.0 
Tires and Tubes ................ inlet —7.8 1.1 
Trucks and Tractors .......................--.---- —24.1 0.5 


TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE... +146 100.0 


FIRST 4 MONTHS 


1959 vs. 1958 
% 


Gain or Loss 
—5.8 


+3.8 
+36.2 
+14.6 
—28.5 
—54.7 
+168 
—20.2 
—14.0 
+10.5 


—6.3 
+32.8 
+37.0 
—22.6 

+3.3 

+46 

+1.0 
+15.5 
—38.7 
—19.0 
—51.4 
—17.2 
—34.0 


+7.0 
+9.6 
+249 


+8.3 
—0.1 


—30.2 


+09 


Sei & 


10.9 
75 


1.0 


21 
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Pillsbury takes 


the biggest piece 
of cake with 
Chicago Tribune 


LOR’ 


Four more color pages in the Chicago Trib- 













une! That’s how Pillsbury, the leading cake 






mix in Chicago, is stirring up more sales 






activity in this important market. 






This new schedule brings Pillsbury’s total 
linage in the Tribune thi: year to 15,800 lines. 







That’s more advertising in the first five 
months of 1959 than this account used in 
the twelve months of 1958. 

Pillsbury’s new color campaign is added 








evidence that grocery product advertisers 
regard the Tribune as the major selling force 







in Chicago. It reaches the most people. ..car- 
ries the most advertising...and sells the 







most goods. 
Year after year, grocery product adver- 







tisers continue to spend more advertising 
dollars in the Tribune than in all other Chi- 
cago newspapers combined. 









More readers! More advertisers! 


The Tribune 
gets am in Chicago! 
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MARKET STUDIES 


OF THE MONTH 





Popular Boating. A survey by 
Sindlinger & Co. covers such aspects 
of the field as boat ownership by boat 
size and age of owner, sources of 
boating information, including read- 
er characteristics of three boating 
magazines, and data on various clas- 
sifications of boating expenditures, 
boat use, and storage. Results indi- 
cate that more than 83 per cent of 
America’s pleasure boats are power 
driven. The report predicts that in- 
stallment buying of boats and boating 
equipment will double in the next few 
years. Some 15 per cent of readers of 
“major boating publications” sur- 
veyed reported having financed pur- 
chase on the installment plan. 


The New York Times. More 
Americans are buying more European 
goods, says “ ‘Imported’—The Big 
Advantage in the U.S.A.” According 
to the booklet, based on talks given 
throughout Europe last year by the 
Times’ director of foreign advertising, 
1957 saw American tourists spend 
$164 million in European shops. 
while here at home, 50 of our largest 
department stores in 1958 doubled 
their 1957 import volume. Increases 
in imports of foreign cars and liquor, 
especially cognac, are cited as cases 
in point. American predisposition for 
European goods, says the booklet, is 
based on both our early history, when 
Europe was the only source of luxury 
items, and our recent history of mass 
immigration. Market data on New 
York point up this city’s central role 
in demand for imported goods. 


“IMPORTED” 
THE BIG 


ADVANTAGE 
IN THE U.S.A. 
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I Entertained 


53,607,185 








The Morning Teiegraph. The 
“1958 Survey on Sports Attendance” 
reports that the combined total of 
53.6 million fans attending thorough- 
bred and trotting events in 1958 made 
racing the “number one spectator 
sport for the seventh straight year.” 
The compilation of major sports at- 
tendance figures also showed college 
and professional football, with attend- 
ance of 22.4 million, racking up the 
greatest spectator increase,—nearly 
1.3 million over the 1957 figure. Com- 
bined major and minor league base- 
ball attendance dropped 1.8 million, 
but placed second, after racing, with 
a 1958 attendance of 31 million. 
Spectator sports, says the report, rep- 
resent a $5 billion market. 


San Bernardino Sun Telegram. 
Maps and statistical information on 
San Bernardino County and the met- 
ropolitan area of San Bernardino, 
Riverside, and Ontario, “fourth in 
California, sixth on the Pacific Coast, 
and 27th in the U.S.,” appear in “How 
Deep Is Your Penetration in South- 
ern California, Particularly in its 
Third Largest Area?” 


Playboy’s fourth survey on colle- 
giate men’s wear covers rainwear, 
outerwear, and hat sales. Reports 
from haberdashers catering to college 
men indicate that 70 per cent of rain- 
wear purchased by male students are 
rain top coats, also useful in dry 
weather, as opposed to plastic rain- 





coats. Style and all-weather proig. 
tion appeared to be the most j 

tant factors in campus rainwear 

chase. Some 65 per cent of U§ 
outer coat sales to students are 

outer coats, though Eastern collegian 
buy a slightly higher ratio of dros 
outer coats. The majority of the latte 
are solid colors. The same preferenc 
predominates on Western campuses 
Tweed is preferred in the Midwey 
and South. Nationally, “country caps” 


outsell fedoras three to two. 





HIGH SCHOOL 


tr 
Nod Ur, 


e[Mi}; YOUTH 
mens 
ATTITUDES 


Institute of Student Opinion Poll Ne. 29 
November, 1958 














Sponsored by 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, INC. 
33 West 42nd Street New York 36, 6. 











Scholastic Magazines. Results of 
Poll No. 29 on “High School Youth 
Attitudes,” conducted by the Institute 
of Student Opinion, indicate that 8 
per cent of today’s teen-agers agree 
that they need more knowledge con 
cerning national, foreign, and eco- 
nomic affairs. More than 25 per cent 
wanted much more knowledge on 
these subjects. Nearly 40 per cent of 
the 12,924 students surveyed felt that 
the law should permit youngsters to 
leave school and start work at 18 
Nearly 24 per cent suggested 17, and 
28 per cent thought 16 was the proper 
limit for required-schooling. While 
half the students felt that they cur 
rently spend “just the right amount 
of time studying at home,” a surprit 
ing 20 per cent reported willingnes 
to do more homework, and only 2 
per cent complained that they wert 
assigned too much. Some 14 per cemt 
were willing to spend more time it 
school each day. 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE 


MONTH 





frue’s “Sport and Leisure Time 
” covers activities of 1,203 
raders including fishing, boating, 
hunting, golf, photography, and home 
aaftsmanship. Nearly 87 per cent of 
Tme’s readers, says the report, are 
anglers who own an average of 3.3 
fshing rods and 3.4 reels. Some 25 
cent of the readers are boat own- 
as, of whom 30 per cent own row 
hoats and 27 per cent own outboard 
&iffls. Among True hunters, 70.7 per 
cent gun ownership is classified by 
tile, shotgun, revolver, and auto- 
watic pistol, each type further classi- 
fied by make. Thirty per cent of the 
respondents play golf, 86 per cent 
own at least one camera, and 60 per 
cent spend more than six hours a 
week in home workshops. Other sport- 
ing goods covered include camping 
equipment, binoculars, bowling balls, 
and bicycles. 





Another True report, from the 
magazine’s continuing study, “Bev- 
erage Industry Trends,” gives “Five 
Year Trends” of liquor expenditures 
in magazines, and retail liquor sales, 

ing comparison of magazine 
spending patterns with 

sales by months and quarters. Such 
comparison shows that while 37 per 
cent of 1958 liquor spending in maga- 
umes went into last quarter advertis- 
ing (with 16.5 per cent of the year’s 
total appearing during December) 
this 1958 last quarter outlay repre- 
sats a lower percentage of total 
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year’s spending than for any last 
quarter in the previous four years, 
continuing a steady drop. 


Life En Espanol. “A Survey of All 
Levels of Business Management in 
Latin America” contains information 
on nationality of company ownership, 
structure of Latin American business 
management, and executive purchas- 
ing decisions for 16 categories of 
industrial equipment and materials. 
Executives included in the survey 
range from board chairmen and presi- 
dents to department heads and pur- 
chasing agents in the capitals of the 
eight largest nations of Latin Amer- 
ica. Some 12 per cent of all firms sur- 
veyed, those employing 200 or more 
persons, accounted for 74 per cent of 
all employees. Nine per cent of all 
firms accounted for 45 per cent of all 
autos owned, and 10 per cent owned 
64 per cent of all trucks. A break- 
down of types of purchasing respon- 
sibility by executive title and kinds of 
equipment purchased is included. 


The Ohio Farmer, Pennsyl- 
vania Farmer, and Michigan 
Farmer. A new sales booklet on 
straight-line advertising demonstrates 
ways to localize advertisements with 
dealer names, testimonials, photo- 
graphs, prices, and local coupon re- 
turn addresses at “little or no expense, 
because these papers are printed by 
roto-gravure.” The booklet includes 
field staff reports on current situa- 
tions in individual areas, photogra- 


New York 17. 
Name of Report(s):_ 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 





phy hints, and suggestions for “local- 
action editing.” 


Nation’s Business. Results of an- 
other study of the corporate person- 
ality of American business, this one 
on banking firms, has been released. 
Among subscribing business men sur- 
veyed, Bank of America, National 
Trust and Savings Association, of 
San Francisco, and The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank of New York, were most 
frequently mentioned as banks to be 
recommended to young men seeking 
career advice. The same two banks, 
but in reverse order, led as choices 
for respondents’ personal investments. 
Other leading banks were the First 
National City Bank of New York and 
the First National Bank of Chicago. 
Selected respondent comments on 
each of America’s top 10 banks are 
also given in the report. '. 
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Great: The Annual Media Awards were a res\ 
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» Katz Agency, station repre- 
es, has developed a 122-item 
list to help radio stations mir- 
= their programing. The “Radio 
meraming Check List” covers spe- 
"programs. news, editorializing, 
gic, promotion, production, public 
personalities, station identi- 
and administration. Stations 
out the 13-page questionnaire. 
mt thus developing a programing 
may turn up hints on self 
nt in many of these areas. 


Wife's September 14 issue will 
iy a 30-page “blockbuster” for the 
ietrical industry. The $1 million 
etisement, coordinated for par- 
g utilities, manufacturers, 
agencies by the “Live Better 
y” project, will be the 
single advertisement ever pub- 
ied by Life. Participating manu- 
durers are Kelvinator, Fedders- 


Quigan, General Electric, Frigidaire, 
Hotpoint, Kennicott Copper, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, Sylvania, Therma- 
dor, Westinghouse, Whirlpool-Seeger. 
and the Edwin L. Wiegand Co. Utili- 
tis are represented by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 

The advertisement is timed during 
National Home Week to support the 
electrical industry’s Medallion Home 
program. This is sponsored by local 
utilities which certify new and mod- 
ernized homes that meet prescribed 
standards. Goal for 1959 is 100.000 
new Medallion homes. 


Good Housekeeping and E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. have 
prepared a presentation for the men’s 
clothing industry based on du Pont’s 
study, “Wives’ Influence on Their 
Husbands’ Clothing Purchases.” Re- 
sults of this survey indicate that: 80 
per cent of the husbands ask their 
wives opinions before buying suits; 
more than half the husbands attribute 
superior knowledge of fabrics to their 
wives. Wives, however, do not take so 
much credit for such knowledge as 
their husbands give them; most men 





think they buy clothing according to 
what they believe their wives will 
like; 79 per cent of the husbands 
said it is the wives’ responsibility to 
see that they own enough shirts, and 
the wives agree. The majority of both 
sexes also agreed that it is the wife’s 
responsibility to see that her husband 
is well dressed, and that the wife is 
the most important source of infor- 
mation on shirt material. 


WLW-D, Dayton, celebrated its 
tenth anniversary of broadcasting by 
distributing a folder of information 
on its history and service. The sta- 
tion, a basic affiliate of both the NBC 
and ABC television networks, lists 
among its “firsts” the initial broad- 
casting of compatible color in the 
Dayton area and the first expansion 
of viewing hours in the early morn- 
ing and “late, late” periods. The sta- 
tion’s public service achievements in- 
clude more than 7,000 public service 
announcements in 1958 and some 
2,096 news, special events, and educa- 
tional programs, such as its report on 
cancer research at Miami Valley 
Hospital. ’ 
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Tracy, Kent & Company 
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Max W. Becker, Advertising 


Los Angeles Herald-Express.. 22, 23 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

Los Angeles Mirror-News... sfildiauedl a 
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J. Walter Thompson 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company ........ 17 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
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The Schuyler Hopper Company 
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N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
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Albert Sidney Noble, Advertising 
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The McCarty Company 
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The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Stanley Publishing Company... lig a 
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The Condon Company, Advertising 
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W.N. Hudson, Advertising 
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Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 
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Bawden Bros., Inc. 








LETTER by B. M. Reiss appeared in April Mep1a/- 
scope that has aroused more than usual interest. Mr. 
Reiss is chairman of Friend, Reiss, Advertising, Inc., and 
president of the League of Advertising Agencies. He com- 
plained of the lack of uniform invoices from media for 
his agency’s purchases of space and time. He concluded: 
“I would like to suggest a study for the design of a uniform 
invoice. This will not only help agencies: I’m sure it will 
also make media’s job of billing and filing more efficient.” 
Two letters in reply are printed in this issue. One, from 
the Associated Business Publications, refers to that group’s 
“Recommended Standards for Businesspaper Practices,” 
1952. This publication carries a section devoted to Rec- 
ommended Standard Invoices, including some approved 
by the Committee on Business Publications of the AAAA. 
It is stated that “The main purpose is to provide a standard 
format that includes all the information required, so that 
agencies do not have to do their own computations to 
determine the amount to be paid.” This appears to be a 
very helpful booklet, and the forms, if adopted by publi- 
cations, would ease the agencies’ task in making payments. 
The AAAA has worked for years in this area, and it 
appears this association first developed and proposed a 
standard form for newspapers in 1930. As the result of 
this activity, the Institute of Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers indorsed a “Standard National Adver- 
tising Invoice” sometime after the war, and this was pro- 
posed to its member newspapers. Recommendation of this 
form is in the AAAA “Suggestions for the Advancement of 
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STANDARDIZATION OF MEDIA INVOICES 





Newspaper Advertising,” 1957. The AAAA Committee on 
Business Publications has worked with both the National 
Business Publications and the Associated Business Pub- 
lications in developing forms, and both associations have 
suggested standard forms to their members. 

The AAAA Committee on Broadcast Media has worked 
for several years in trying to design a standard invoice 
form that would satisfy agencies, be suitable for both tel- 
evision and radio, satisfy stations, and enlist the support of 
the four national media organizations in the broadcasting 
field. Agreement is currently being sought from two of 
these organizations on the suggested forms. The other two 
already concur. 

A letter elsewhere in this issue by Louis A. Brandenburg. 
agency owner in Tulsa, states the writer’s opinion why 
progress in standardization is slow. There are other ree 
sons. One is that the individual medium can’t see that it 
makes very much difference whether it joins the program. 
It doesn’t see how its invoices could be troublesome to 
agencies, and is willing to let someone else do the changing, 
especially if any change on its part involves altering the 
procedures of financial personnel who have been with its 
organization a long time. Moreover, many media now have 
billing machines that dictate the types of forms that can be 
used. To change would involve investment in new billing 
machinery. In effect, the lack of standardization does net 
appear to stem from lack of efforts by media and agent) 
associations to achieve some standardization and simplifi 
cation, but from other deterrents difficult to overcome 
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, =" no trick to this trick. No hocus-pocus. 


It starts with the power of women — the power of over 
5,750,000 women who make Ladies’ Home Journal the 
world’s largest and most influential women’s magazine. 
And there’s another ingredient — Journalpower, the 
Journal’s very special spark. Women don’t just read the 
ournal...they read and act. 
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Advertisers find that womanpower plus Journalpower 
equals salespower. 


This is why the Journal’s advertising lineage continues 
to rise — up 20% in May over May of last year. 


This is why, in the first five months of 1959, advertisers 
upped their investment 15% over the same period in 1958. 






This is why Ladies’ Home Journal is the world’s leading 
magazine in revenue per issue. 


Never underestimate the power of 
the No. 1 magazine for women... 


JOURNAL 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 








NO. f] IN CIRCULATION * NO. [J] IN NEWSSTAND SALES x NO. [J] IN ADVERTISING 
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. . Stimulated consumer and retailer demand in the best stores 


“Our consistent New Yorker advertising campaign emphatically 


. . opened new avenues of distribution . . . built the proper brand image.” 


j d / 
Vow Pillivtate General Manager, Lady Manhattan 
MAGAZINE 











